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THE LITTLE GARDENS. 


Within the secret gates of Paradise, 
That stand between the sunset and 
the dawn, 
In visions I have passed, not once nor 
twice, 
And seen the happy souls, from earth 
withdrawn, = 
Quiescent there, 
In the pure languor of the expectant 
air, 


The place is all a garden, as you know, 
Greenness and graciousness and color 
and scent; 
Blossoming trees of gold and fire and 
snow, 
To blossoming earth with their dear 
: burden bent; 
And filmy spray 
Of fountains chiming in the shadows 
gray; 


And flowers whose very splendor cries 
aloud, 
And flowers in dark recesses burning 
deep,— 
And lesser loveliness in starry crowd, 
Head laid to head like little ones 
asleep,— 
And vistas dim, 
Of branches penciled on the horizon’s 
rim. 


But in a region by the westward wall, 
In sunny ways and less-frequented 
lands, 
There I have found some gardens, very 
small, 
Tended, for sure, by small and art- 
less hands: 
Quaint plots that lie 
All disarranged in sweet asymmetry. 


There weeds and seeds are held in 
equal worth, 
The tall herbs and the groundlings 
grow together, 
Rising, like liium, to such music-mirth 
As brooklets babble in the blue May 
weather; 
And round each border 
Are pebbles set in careless careful 
order. ‘ 


For they that do each childish garden 
till, 


The Little Gardens. 


With serious eyes waiting an out- 

come fit, 
The little exquisite folk, they have no 

skill 

To dig and sow, to prune and water 
it. 

They do their best, 

With toil pathetic: chance supplies 

the rest. 


And none there is to hinder or to aid: 
Birds of a feather, all these doves 
take flight, 
Through the still sunshine or the tran- 
quil shade, 
Fluttering around their gardens of 
delight; 
They kneel, they bend, 
They labor gaily till the day’s rose- 
end. 


And L have heard the baby footsteps 
run,— 
Along the pathways they have pat- 
tered by,— 
That sound which whoso hears, hence- 
forth has done 
With all that earth can proffer or 
deny,— 
Whose echo veers 
Down the void loneliness of silent 
years. 


And I have seen your tiny fingers 
touch, 
Heart of my heart! each slim and 
dainty stem; 
Those puny flowers whereof you make 
so much, 
O God, how I have looked and envied 
them! 
Watching your smile, 
That only they have known, 
long, long while. 


this 


Now when the friendly gates for me 
unfold, 
I shall forget the boughs of snow and 
fire; 
For recompense of all mine anguish 
old, 
Give me the gladness of fulfilled 
desire,— 
Let me but go, 
Good Father! where the Little Gar- 
dens grow. 
May Byron. 
The Spectator. 
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MODERN ENGLISH SPELLING. 


The question as to the possibility of 
reforming English spelling has again 
been recently brought to the notice of 
the British public, and has been gen- 
erally received, as might have been 
expected, with strong expressions of 
dislike. It may, however, be fairly re- 
marked that most of those writers who 
have expressed such dislike have con- 
tented themselves mainly with the use 
of violent and somewhat intemperate 
language, instead of fairly examining 
the question on its merits. The one 
unfailing argument, to which most of 
them appeal, is a consideration of the 
look or appearance of a new spelling; 
but this, rightly considered, is a mere 
encouragement of popular prejudice, 
and not a very creditable one for a 
writer to use if he thinks he really has 
a strong case. 

The present position of things is, of 
course, that a certain system of spell- 
ing, largely but not wholly uniform— 
for entire uniformity as to every point 
has always been, and will always re- 
main, impossible—has for many years 
been accepted as the standard one. It 
is full of singular anomalies, the result 
of which is that it has to be acquired 
by the eye only, at a great expenditure 
of time and trouble. Each word has 
its own symbol, from which no one 
must deviate, however much that sym- 
bol misrepresents the sound of the 
word. The result is, at the same time, 
convenient, precisely because it is gen- 
erally accepted, but for no other 
reason. 

So great, indeed, is this practical con- 
venience that any proposal to disturb 
it is apt to excite general alarm and 
anger; and those who are thus alarmed 
are a little too ready with arguments 
which seem to them unanswerable, for 
the sole reason that they cannot an- 


swer them themselves. Most of our 
writers know nothing whatever of the 
history of our spelling, and say things 
which can only be described as wild, 
without any suspicion of the ludicrous 
nature of their utterances in the eyes 
of the not very numerous scholars who 
happen to have studied the subject for 
many years. Some, for example, are 
so hardy as to say that any changes 
would destroy our knowledge of ety- 
mology—an assertion which is glar- 
ingly contradicted by the hopelessly 
false spelling (from an etymological 
point of view) of a considerable num- 
ber of our words; and no etymologist 
wko values his reputation would care 
to support so dubious a contention. 
Others call the modern spelling a nat- 
ural development, and, therefore, a 
thing to be cherished; in ignorant de- 
fiance of the fact that our spelling has 
been frequently disturbed and most 
unnaturally perverted by pedants, es- 
pecially by those of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, whose special aim was, fre- 
quently, to insinuate false etymologies 
to please themselves. or to disguise true 
etymologies which they did not happen 
to know. 

But an Englishman may always ex- 
pect to be heard if he appeals to the 
sense of fairness which resides in his 
fellows; and it is for this reason that 
I venture to cal! attention to a few but 
important facts. 

The chief one is that our language 
has a long, varied, and instructive his- 
tory; one so vast and intricate that, as 
I have found in my own case, one life 
is hardly sufficient for the purpose of 
fully understanding it. And it is con- 
stantly forgotten that the whole of this 
history ought to be studied from a pho- 
netic point of view. That is to say, 
it is the spoken language alone that is 
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the true standard, and that, rightly 
considered, alone matters; for the writ- 
ten language is only an imperfect rép- 
resentation of it, and not unfrequently 
introduces perversions that would not 
otherwise have arisen. It is a very 
common error to regard the written 
form as being the true one; some even 
attribute to it an almost sacred exist- 
ence, and for that reason they depre- 
eate any change in it, however sensi- 
ble. The spoken language has been 
developed, on the whole, naturally and 
regularly (of course, not always with- 
out mistakes), and is a living and 
growing thing; but the written lan- 
guage fails, at least at present, to ex- 
hibit its growth and its many changes. 

This was not the case at the first. 
Phonetic spelling, i.e., a careful repre- 
sentation in writing of the spoken 
sounds, is no new thing, nor has it now 
been thought of for the first time. We 
have a large number of manuscripts, 
from about the year 700 onwards, 
which exhibit spellings of words of all 
kinds and in at least three main dia- 
lects. In all of these the principle of 
imitating the sound is obvious, and the 
more intelligent scribes really wrote 
etymologically, i.e., truly, precisely be- 
cause they did not attempt to etymolo- 
gize. It is indeed extremely fortunate 
that they had no theories to support. 
The spelling at the first followed Latin 
models, from the year 700 till about 
1200 or later. After this it so happened 
that the Norman, who discovered the 
incapacity of the uneducated English- 
man for learning French and had the 
sense to perceive that bilingualism was 
a nuisance, made up his mind that, 
with his larger brain, he was himself 
eapable of learning English, and actu- 
ally performed this great feat. But he 
could not detach himself from his own 
habits of spelling; and hence it came 
to pass that he actually respelt the 
whole language upon French principles, 
which did not always coincide with 
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those that had been adopted previously. 
And to this day this habit has pre- 
vailed, in spite of the reaction in the 
sixteenth century, when not only Latin, 
but Greek, came under pedantic re- 
vision. To give an easy example, we 
may notice that the Norman adopted 
the French e in the place of the Latin 
@ and @; and this is why we have such 
spellings as demon, enigma, phenomenon, 
cemetery, solecism, and the rest. The 
principle should, of course, have been 
adhered to; but the meddlesomeness of 
the new learning reintroduced the very 
symbols which the French spelling had 
rejected, and insisted upon such forms 
as apheresis and cenobite. The stu- 
pidity of such pedantry is apparent, for 
now neither the old rule nor the new 
one prevails; many people write pri- 
meval who hesitate as to medieval. 
The schoolboy (not the best judge) in- 
clines to mediewval as being the more 
“learned” form; and his master (who 
commonly knows no more about the 
history of spelling than the boy does) is 
likely to applaud him. Hence, for such 
a simple matter, we have two distinct 
and absolutely conflicting rules, produc- 
tive of that very chaos which, to the 
English speller by the eye, appeals as 
exhibiting the height of wisdom. 

It so happened that, in the fifteenth 
century, writers were becoming much 
more numerous and far more careless. 
Many were amateurs rather than pro- 
fessional scribes. And it was just at 
this time that printing was invented, 
which did so much to fix and stereo- 
type the spelling, and to retard its free 
development. The result has, of 
course, been that the spelling was too 
slow in changing, fell behind in the 
race, and became ever more and more 
unphonetic and chaotic. It is not, as 
most of us suppose, a thing to be 
thankful for, but rather one to be 
lamented. 

Some of our spellings, which cannot 
and must never (in the opinion of 











many) be improved, are singularly con- 
tradictory. From the verb to cede, we 
have the derivatives accede, concede, in- 
tercede, precede, recede, and secede, all 
spelt according to the Old French 
model. But we have also exceed, pro- 
ceed, and succeed, and we may well ask 
why? Old books show us that the 
long e which prevails in these words 
was sometimes written double, to show 
its length; hence exceede was written 
beside excede, to denote that it rhymed 
with reed, and came at last to be pre- 
ferred. The next step was to drop the 
now useless final e, which gave us 
exceed. That is to say, the spellings 
exceed, proceed, and succeed arose from 
a desire to show the sound more ex- 
actly. If all the other derivatives had 
been similarly altered no harm would 
have been done; the mistake made was 
in the mending of some only and not 
the rest. Or they might very well 
have been all let alone. The ludicrous 
aspect of the case is the reverence 
which we show for such inconsistent 
forms. It is now agreed that we must 
spell one set one way, and the other set 
the other; and that anything else is 
sacrilege. 

Very few people realize the extreme 
lateness of the idea that the same 
spelling must be adhered to throughout 
the same book. It is really no earlier 
than 1700; for previously to that date 
varieties of spelling, such as he and hee 
upon the same page, can usually be 
found. In fact, our spelling was rea- 
sonably phonetic (upon Latin models) 
from about 700 to 1200, and still pho- 
netic (but upon French models) from 
1200 to 1500. It remained the same, 
but with much interference on the part 
of teachers of Latin and Greek, till 
1600 and later. After that, it ceased 
to have vitality and became a mere 
instrument for the use of printers; so 
that many serious changes of sound no 
longer received due recognition, and 
We are now very much behind the age. 
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The chief rule for modern spelling is, 
in fact, that we should, in the main, 
employ the vowel-sounds that were 
prevalent in the time of Shakespeare; 
and this rule is of no use at all to the 
mass of us, because such sounds are 
precisely what most of us are wholly 
unacquainted with. That this subject 
is known and appreciated in Germany, 
where the history of English is of far 
greater account than it is here, is ap- 
parent from the fact that Professor 
Viétor, of Marburg, has just published 
two books upon the subject, named 
respectively A Shakespeare Phonology 
and A Shakespeare Reader. 

The difference between modern Eng- 
lish spelling and that of the First Folio 
is, in fact, trivial. If we examine the 
famous speech by Jacques, on the 
“Seven Ages of Man,” the chief points 
are these: We have rightly dropped the 
wholly useless final e in schoole, snaile, 
mistresse, sodainé (now sudden, phonet- 
ically), quicke, moderne, leane, panta- 
loone, shrunke, shanke, and againe; at 
the same time dropping the e in playes 
and armes, and the ge in bigge. We 
have rightly altered final JJ into 7 in an 
unstressed syllable; as in satchell, wo- 
full, quarrell, formall, youthfull. Other 
words which we have altered are 
meere, meerely, historie, trebble. The 
only striking changes are, in fact, in 
the modern jealous for Jelous, and 
honour for honor. Of course the form 
honour is not really modern, as it is 
common in Chaucer; but we see at the 
same time from this example that 
honor is far older than the ignorant are 
wont to suppose. There is only one 
really important variation, viz., that 
Shakespeare has sizt for sirth. Doubt- 
less he so pronounced it; for he was 
credited with having written the three 
parts of Henry the Sizt, and he cer- 
tainly wrote The Life of Henry the Fift, 
as the old edition has it. And it is 
worthy of notice that fifta and sierta 
are the Anglo-Saxon forms. 
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It is amusing to find that some seri- 
ously quote the well-known Speech of 
Holofernes against the “rackers of or- 
thography” (Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 1. 
24) as if it were seriously meant. As 
Professor Viétor well remarks (Phonol- 
ogy, p. 69): “The pronunciation cauf, 
hauf [meaning kaaf, haaf] was prob- 
ably Shakespeare’s own, as in the case 
of debt, doubt, and abominable, where 
the etymological, or pseudo-etymolog- 
ical b and # were doubtless pronounced 
only by pedants of Holofernes’s type.” 
That is just the point; the pedants suc- 
ceeded in introducing } into Chaucer’s 
dette and doute in the spelling, but they 
could get nobody to sound it. They 
wanted to make people sound the 7 in 
calf and half (as if they rhymed with 
Balfe), but the Normans had success- 
fully destroyed the sound of / in If and 
lk some centuries previously. And they 
actually tried to thrust an h into ab- 
hominable, because they had an idea 
that it was derived from homo, and 
meant “that which is foreign to 
man.” 

Surely Shakespeare did well in mak- 
ing Holofernes ridiculous. We are all 
rackers of orthography now, and ig- 
nore the b in debt, the g in reign, the 
n in solemn, the gh in through, and so 
on, without a moment’s hesitation or 
compunction. 

One very curious point about English 
spelling is that it contains many ex- 
amples of reform; so that reform, in- 
stead of being modern, is quite an old 
thing, and (what is more to the point) 
has several times received complete 
acceptance. I will take one case only, 
viz., the introduction into the written 
language of the symbol oa. 

I assume that many readers are 
wholly innocent of any knowledge of 
the origins of our symbols. Ask the 
average man why he uses the symbol 
ow in spelling house and, if he is hon- 
est, he will usually confess that he 
does not know. I do not here write 
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for the information of those who hap- 
pen to know what o@ means. 

The story is this. The scribes of 
Chaucer’s time had no way of distin- 
guishing between the long open o (our 
oa in broad) and the long close o (our 
oa in road, nearly). At that date, they 
wrote rood to express these two dis- 
tinct sounds. The former was pro- 
nounced rawd (with aw as in awe), and 
the latter was pronounced nearly as 
our road or rode; only the oa was 
sounded purely, without any tendency, 
as in modern English, to an aftersound 
of u. This want of distinction between 
two widely different sounds was 
rightly felt to be a serious drawback; 
so that, early in the sixteenth century, 
the symbol oa was deliberately in- 
vented for the express purpose of rep- 
resenting the former sound. The re- 
sult was, of course, that the form road 
denoted the sound raid,‘ and the form 
rood denoted the sound road. Ata 
latey period, both of these sounds de- 
scended in the musical scale, until, at 
last, the forms road and reod had the 
modern familiar sounds. The former 
always meant a highway, and the lat- 
ter a crucifix. The same is true of all 
words having oad, with the sole excep- 
tion of the word broad, in which the 
influence of the preceding r, fortified 
by the preceding }b, has actually pre- 
served the old Chaucerian sound. It 
will be observed that oa is likewise pre- 
ceded by r, fortified by g, in the word 
groat, in which the sound of the oa 
varies. As the New English Diction- 
ary well notes—‘“the pronunciation of 
groat with the oa in broad is recognized 
by many dictionaries, but is now old- 
fashioned.” No doubt the word broad 
may come to rhyme with road some 
day, but not soon; the spelling only in- 
fluences the pronunciation in the case 
of somewhat unusual or difficult 
words, and its real power in this direc- 
tion is very slight. The principle re- 
mains, that the spoken speech is the 
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master, and the spelling the two fre- 
quently incompetent servant. 

The whole history of our spelling 
abounds with problems, some of which 
require for their solution a considera- 
ble amount of time and patience. Of 
such problems just a few may be men- 
tioned, in order to give some notion 
of their character. We might, for in- 
stance, inquire into the history of the 
symbol ea, so as to understand the 
original difference between sea and see, 
now pronounced alike; why house is 
spelt with ou, but town with ow; how 
the symbols ogh, ugh, and ough came to 
be confused under the common form 
ough; how the symbol ow in the verb to 
know is of totally different origin from 
the ow in now, and to this day denotes 
a different sound; what is the meaning 
of the silent k in knee, of g in gnat, and 
of w in write; why marine does not 
rhyme with shine, nor go with do, nor 
wan with ran, ‘nor way with quay; 
why sylvan is misspelt with a y; and 
so on. In close connexion with the 
subject, the student may do well to 
study the Roman pronunciation of 
Latin; the pronunciation of Old Ice- 
landic (to explain words of Norse ori- 
gin); of Norman or Anglo-French; of 
the Old French of Paris, of Normandy, 
and of Provence; the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of the fourteenth century; 
the spelling of Caxton, which has so 
greatly influenced our printing; the 
wonderful preservation of many old 
sounds and words in our dialects, as 
shown in the remarkable work entitled 
the English Dialect Grammar, by Pro- 
fessor Wright; and the vast wealth of 
spellings, all of them highly instructive, 
exhibited .in the great collection of 
texts published by the English Text 
Society. Here indeed is somewhat to 
interest the Englishman who is proud 
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of his native language, who recognizes 
its supreme value as a vehicle for hu- 
man thought and an instrument of 
human progress. For indeed it is of 
marvellous grasp and greatness, pos- 
sessing at once a Teutonic strength and 
a Romance flexibility. Its triumphant 
abolition of substantival genders and 
the simplicity of its syntax render it 
the easiest language in the world to 
learn in the true manner, that is to 
say, by ear; the difficulties only ap- 
pear when we begin to write it down. 
Even with all its drawbacks it is 
spreading fast and far; and we may all 
combine in desiring its increased adop- 
tion. At present most of us are too 
incurious as to the true history and 
meaning of the spellings which we use. 
The very great labor of learning, by 
sheer memory of the look of the writ- 
ten word, and without any real regard 
as to the sound intended, the spelling 
of every word which we desire to em- 
ploy usually proves so exhausting as to 
deaden all desire for understanding 
how it all came about. And no facil- 
ities for learning this exist, except in 
a few modern books that are by no 
means generally known. It is some- 
what sad to think that our teachers of 
spelling are not at all expected to 
know anything of the matter, although, 
if they did, they might easily explain 
such rules as exist, and might consid- 
erably lighten and shorten a _ very 
heavy task by recognizing and explain- 
ing some of the leading principles on 
which the forms of the written words 
are based. The sad result is that, as 
a rule, even the most highly educated 
amongst us cannot tell, even in the 
simplest cases, why they spell words 
as they do. How came stone to rhyme 
with moan? 
Walter W. Skeat. 
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THE TIDES. 


In my former article’ I endeavored 


to deal wtih certain popular concep- — 


tions as to the Winds of the Ocean. In 
the present one I hope to do something 
towards making clear to the mind of 
the ordinary citizen the distinction be- 
tween the oceanic currents and the reg- 
ular ebb and flow of the tide. And be- 
cause to the general public the distinc- 
tion between tide and current is ex- 
ceedingly hazy, I hope to make the dif- 
ference clear by an exceedingly brief 
recital of the actual facts concerning 
each. Current is the movement of a 
body of water produced by a difference 
in specific gravity caused by a differ- 
ence of temperature, or change in sa- 
linity, or evaporation, or the drag of 
the wind along the surface. It is al- 
Ways more or less local, and in several 
well-marked cases it is nearly perma- 
nent in speed and direction. Tide, on 
the other hand, is caused by the action 
of the moon and, in a lesser degree, the 
sun upon the great skin of water cov- 
ering two-thirds of the surface of the 
globe. Four times in each day of 
twenty-four hours the drawing power 
of gravity, exerted by these great ce- 
lestial bodies either in opposition or 
conjunction, causes the waters of the 
various oceans to advance upon or re- 
cede from the various shores of the 
whole world with such regularity that 
the navigator can calculate with cer- 
tainty the time of high water at any 
given port with a very small amount 
of trouble and mathematical knowl- 
edge. 

But water being so mobile an ele- 
ment, innumerable complexities occur, 
due to local peculiarities, to strong and 
persistent winds, &c., and it is the 
consideration of these peculiarities 
that makes the study of the tides so 
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interesting. Moreover, in many parts 
of the world current and tide meet and 
act upon one another, introducing fur- 
ther complications and rendering the 
seaman’s task of allowing for the mys- 
terious movements of the great body of 
water upon which he floats by no 
means an easy one. Yet one more 
complication, which arises from the 
meeting of the incoming tide from the 
ocean and the down .rushing torrent 
from a river. It will sometimes hap- 
pen that, owing to an extraordinarily 
heavy rainfall, a river will be so full 
of water as to rush with much more 
than its usual impetuosity seaward, 
and meeting ihe ascending flood of salt 
water will struggle to beat it back. 
That being impossible, a compromise 
is effected by the level of the water 
rising much higher than usual, over- 
flowing its banks, and spreading dev- 
astation all around. The same result 
may be brought about by a gale of 
wind blowing directly up a river and 
aiding the incoming tide by pushing it 
inland far beyond the usual tidal 
limits. 

The moon, then, at each moment as 
she moves round the earth every day, 
tends to raise a double ridge of water; 
one on the surface nearest her, where 
her direct pull is greater than the aver- 
age pull of the system as measured at 
the earth’s centre, the other on the 
further side, where her pull is cor- 
respondingly less, and the centrifugal 
force which balances the system, ex- 
ceeding the average, swings the waters 
out from the surface. 

In the open ocean that swelling up- 
wards is so slight comparatively as to 
be unnoticed, but when any obstruction 
of land is met with it becomes at once 
exceedingly apparent, its effects in ve- 
locity and height being the more 
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marked in proportion to the ruggedness 
and sinuosities of the coast. Some- 
times the sun, which exerts less at- 
traction upon the sea than the moon, 
owing to his vastly greater distance 
from the earth, pulls with the moon, 
producing the highest tides (spring 
tides); sometimes he pulls at right an- 
gles to the moon, and thus partly neu- 
tralizes her efforts so that very weak 
aud low tides (neap tides) are the re- 
sult, and if the attraction of these two 
celestial bodies were equal, there would 
then be no tide at all. The times of 
highest tide, or, to use the queer word 
which astronomers affect, the “syzygy” 
(i.e. “conjunction”) tides, always occur 
at new and full moon, and if a gale of 
wind happens to be blowing in the di- 
rection of the flood at the time an ex- 
traordinary elevation of water must 
take place. 

Whewell has carefully calculated the 
speed of the great tidal waves, and has 
pointed out how greatly they are af- 
fected by the depth of the ocean along 
which they travel. His conclusions are 
hard to accept by seamen, for he says 
that where the water is 5,000 fathoms 
deep this hill of water following the 
moon moves at the rate of over 500 
miles an hour, and they vainly ask how 
it is they have never been met and 
overwhelmed by this terrific rush of 
water, forgetting that the rise of a few 
feet would be spread over a wave six 
thousand miles long from trough to 
crest. But as the wave approaches the 
shore it is greatly retarded, it “smells 
the bottom” as we say, and its speed 
dwindles to fifty and then to fifteen 
mijes an hour until it enters the vari- 
ous ports and rivers at quite a gentle, 
nay almost an imperceptible, rate. 
Of course this gentle approach varies 
according to the contour of the land. 
Where that is fairly level, and’ its bays 
are open, its rivers regular’and easy of 
access, the tide behaves in genial fash- 
ion, and the ebb and flow goes on al- 
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most imperceptibly. But in some parts 
of the world, where obstruction after 
obstruction is offered to the incoming 
tide, it rages and foams its way into 
the indentations of the land, and its 
coming and going are marked by much 
the same sound and fury as character- 
ize a mountain torrent, only, of course, 
upon a vastly grander scale. Of such 
places one of the chief is the Bay of 
Fundy, in British North America. The 
entrance of this gulf is exceedingly nar- 
row, being almost blocked by the Grand 
Manan Islands, yet the opening sea- 
ward is very wide. Into this great 
bay the tidal wave rolls majestically 
until it meets with the obstructing is- 
lands, and then it rages and tears its 
way between them and the promontory 
of Nova Scotia at an enormously ac- 
celerated rate. Having poured through 
the narrow channel between the Grand 
Manan and Bryer Islands it rushes on 
until it finds another inlet inviting it, 
The Basin of Minas. Into this it turns 
at a rapid pace, as if remembering 
how much it has to do in the short 
time allotted to it, when suddenly it 
meets with the very narrow strait be- 
tween Cape Blomidon and Cape Sharp. 
Now its fury knows no bounds. The 
incalculable mass of water piles itself 
up between those two bluffs in its mad 
hurry to get forward until the sight 
may be seen of dry land only a few 
hundred yards ahead of a volume of 
water deep enough to float a line of 
battleships. This great wave rushes up 
the estuary, filling all the creeks and 
bays, until it reaches the head of Cobe- 
quid Bay, Horton Bluff, and Windsor. 
It seems almost incredible, but it is a 
fact, that at Horton Bluff the tide rises 
60 feet above low-water mark. What 
that means in the way of alteration of 
the physical aspect of the country dur- 
ing the time of high water almost 
passes the bounds of description, as 
does the volume of water required to 
effect that transformation in so short 
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a time transcend all ordinary calcula- 
tion. A space of many hundreds of 
square miles at 8 A.M. is bare and 
waterless, a sandy, rocky desert, with- 
out apparently any means of com- 
munication, so rugged is the country, 
and also without, as far as can be seen, 
being of the slightest service to man. 
Presently, with a deep hollow roar, as 
of an approaching earthquake, the ad- 
vancing tidal wave comes rushing up 
the narrow estuary. In its mad career 
it seems as if it would tear up the 
solid foundations of the earth. And 
while, spellbound, the onlooker gazes 
upon this inrush of the ocean, ravines 
become bays, ugly banks are hidden, 
towering rocks are submerged, and 
what was a desolate, impassable region 
of most forbidding aspect, has become 
a noble expanse of navigable water 
whereon may float the largest ships in 
the world. And this transformation 
has taken place shortly after midday 
from breakfast time. Viewed com- 
mercially, what an amazing waste of 
power is here! The mind almost reels 
in contemplation of the potentialities 
offering themselves in this unthinkable 
mass of water raised to such a height 
twice a day by the calm suasion of the 
moon. Some day men will find it com- 
paratively easy to set this lifted mass 
of water to work on its way back, and 
the power that those pioneers will com- 
mand will make Niagara but a child’s 
toy in comparison. 

But the grand spectacular time in 
which to view the evasion of the tide 
here is in winter. Navigation, at the 
best of times very arduous and difficult 
in those waters, then becomes impossi- 
ble. For being entirely outside the 
beneficent range of the Gulf Stream, 
this part of America is, though 400 
miles south of the latitude of London, 
so cold that the sea itself freezes. And 
were it not for the tremendous changes 
in tide level nothing can well be more 
certain than that it would freeze as 
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solidly as do the Arctic Seas. But the 
waters do not get sufficient repose for 
that. Twice daily that mighty influx 
of water takes place, hurling before it 
the floes and miniature icebergs pro- 
duced by the intense cold—hurls them 
against the land with thunderous im- 
pact, grinding them against the rocks 
and each other until the whole agitated 
sea is a purée of ice fragments. The 
interregnum, or more properly armis- 
tice, of slack water takes place and the 
swirl and crash ceases. All is still, 
save for the crackling of congelation as. 
the half-frozen sea strives to become 
solid. Then comes the call of the ebb. 
There is a gentle movement seaward, 
and the partial congelation ceases, the 
disunited masses begin to circulate 
round one another. Gradually the 
movement grows more definite, its di- 
rection more settled, until the whole 
mass of half-frozen water is rushing 
resistlessly on its way to the ocean 
again, leaving behind itethe barren for- 
bidding bed of the great bay to its mis- 
ery of loneliness and utter desolation. 
In our own islands something of the 
same phenomena may be witnessed, 
but on a lesser scale and without the 
icy accompaniment. The great estu- 
ary of the Severn, great that is for a 
little group of islands like ours, lies in- 
vitingly open to the inrush of the tidal 
wave from the Atlantic, and conse- 
quently the tributaries which pour their 
waters into this estuary feel the effect 
of that wave-in a marked manner, not- 
ably the Wye and the Avon. The rise 
of the tide at Chepstow is as much as 
50 feet, the highest known in these 
islands. But this great influx may 
easily be explained by a glance at the 
map. There is a point of land juts 
out just above Fortskewett which in- 
tercepts the rising flood and turns it 
into the narrow channel of the Wye. 
Fretted by “thus being restricted, the 
foaming waters rise to the abnormal 
height above mentioned, while the 
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Avon just opposite only gets a fairly 
normal rise and fall. 

The Solway, again, is noted for the 
impetuesity of the tides, and it is said 
that a well-mounted horseman on Sol- 
way sands, when the tide is turned on 
the flood, will have need of all his 
horse’s fleetness to escape drowning, so 
rapidly does the tidal wave come rush- 
ing in. But here the Isle of Man, be- 
ing moored like some huge ship right in 
the fairway, does undoubtedly hinder 
the inrush of the tide, deflecting it on 
either hand and taking from it a great 
deal of its velocity. And this matter 
of sheltering, either by an island in the 
way or by some prominent headland 
breaking and deflecting the full force 
of the tidal wave, will be found to ac- 
count for the immunity of ail our more 
prosperous harbors on the west coast 
from abnormal variations in the height 
of their water-level. For such varia- 
tions are fatal to regular trade, being 
so often disastrous in their effects upon 
shipping. 

On the east coast, of course, no such 
tidal troubles annoy. The whole mass 
of the British Isles intervenes to pre- 
vent the tidal wave rushing in straight 
from its ten-thousand mile sweep. It 
comes, of course, as it must do every- 
where (almost), but it comes gently, 
regularly, and unless, as sometimes 
happens in the estuary of the Thames 
for instance, it is aided by an easterly 
gale, it never plays any pranks upon 
the shipping in the river or the house- 
holders along the banks. But it quietly 
raises the water-level and enables the 
largest ships to get up to their docks, 
whose gates are opened punctually to 
tide time and closed again before the 
water has begun to fall, so that ships 
of the largest tonnage, safe behind 
those massive barriers, may lie afloat 
and discharge their cargoes. This util- 
ization of the tides by man for the 
docking of ships has been of very great 
influence in the history of navigation. 
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For while the smaller vessels may lie 
aground without any serious harm to 
their fabric, it always means much in- 
convenience in the handling of their 
cargoes, and as the incidence of high 
water necessarily varies in time each 
day, there is the annoyance of the tide 
serving for handling the cargo in the 
middle of the night while the day has 
been wasted. But the larger vessels 
cannot be treated thus casually, and, 


_moreover, to earn a dividend for their 


shareholders, must have dispatch, their 
daily working expenses being so high. 
Therefore, in a port like Cardiff for in- 
stance, with a great rise and fall of 
tide, docks are an absolute necessity. 
And it is most interesting to a 
thoughtful observer to see an entire 
fleet of mighty ships reposing in the 
deep waters of the docks there, while 
the work of loading them is going on 
with the utmost expedition, and at the 
same time the sea bed outside the dock 
gates is bare for miles, just a great 
expanse of mud and ooze. Then, at 
the appointed time, the sparkling flood 
comes gliding in. Gradually it oblit- 
erates all the uglinesses of the muddy 
flats with their stale smells, replacing 
these unpleasantnesses by a bright 
flood of clean sea water. The tide 
rises higher and higher, being carefully 
watched by those in charge of the 
docks until the smaller vessels begin to 
be “locked” out, for the basin of the 
dock is a lock which may be worked 
without losing much water from the 
area of the dock proper. And all the 
time the water outside is rising until 
the great gates may all be thrown 
open and the largest ships the dock 
will accommodate may enter and 
leave, steaming away serenely over 
what was only a few hours before a 
foul expanse of evil-smelling mud. This 
regular flooding of an almost level fore- 
shore, with pure sea water a natural 
deodorizer and disinfectant, is by no 
means the least of the services that the 
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tide renders to man, but as the subject 
impinges upon the function of the 
ocean as a health breeder for the whole 
world, I can do no more than make 
passing allusion to it here. 

The work of the navigator is, of 
course, immensely complicated by the 
tides upon a coast like ours, and this 
it is which renders local knowledge, 
such as is possessed by the pilot, in- 
valuable, indispensable. The pilot 
must not only carry in his head a chart 
of the coast, with the distances from 
point to point and the shape of the bot- 
tom, but he must know how the tides 
run in all weathers, how they are af- 
fected by the various winds, and the 
difference between their rates at the 
various times of the moon’s age. 
Now, this is knowledge which is only 
gained by experience, and although 
many valuable books have _ been 
written as aids to the mariner in 
respect of the tide work, it neverthe- 
less remains true that nothing can 
give confidence in the correctness of 
the course being steered on a dark or a 
foggy night like a working experience 
of those silent movements of the water. 
Even with long experience there are 
some who never seem to be perfectly 
at ease with the tides, as may be seen 
if you care to watch the movements of 
the various coasting sailing-ships on a 
fine day. One man, by his almost un- 
canny knowledge of the streaks of the 
tide, and how to steer so as to get into 
them, will be observed to slip along 
past all his competitors, his course be- 
ing to all appearance a most erratic 
one yet perfectly calculated to get the 
utmost advantage that the tide can 
give him; while other men, who have 
never mastered more than the broad 
principles of tide work, even though 
their experience may be longer, must 
be content to come tailing along behind 
the knowing one. 

Of course there is also in certain 
places the additional complication of 
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current mingling with tide and affect- 
ing it, and as the current is liable to be 
altered in force and direction by at- 
mospheric conditions obtaining hun- 
dreds of miles away, this renders the 
work of the pilot more involved than 
ever. And nowhere in the world are 
there to be found more varieties and 
vagaries of tide than there are around 
these favored islands of ours, the home 
of the greatest oversea carrying trade 
in the whole world. From the raging 
torrents of the Pentland Firth, of the 
Race of Portland, to the gentle tidal 
waters of the east coast, and the almost 
unimaginable inrush of the flood found 
in the Severn and Solway, all the ways 
in which the moon’s influence upon the 
sea can affect the navigation of waters 
near the land may be tested in Great 
Britain. But, as if to prove how de- 
pendent the tides are upon the con- 
figuration of the land, there is the 
striking lesson afforded by the great 
land-locked Mediterranean Sea, and 
more especially the Black Sea, really 
an offshoot of the former. The nar- 
row entrauce to the Middle sea from 
the Atlantic effectually precludes the 
rush of the vast tidal ‘waves of the 
ocean in sufficient volume to cause such 
vicissitudes as occur elsewhere. Not 
that the Mediterranean is, as it has so 
often been called, a tideless sea. On 
the contrary, the tide does make itself 
felt more or less all round the Medi- 
terranean shores, attaining its maxi- 
mum on the coast of Africa, about 
Tunis, of an amplitude of about 10 
feet. On the average, however, the 
rise and fall is only about a foot or 
two. Still, the circulation of this great 
body of water is maintained by cur- 
rents, both surface and lower, in some 
places attaining such a velocity that 
they have become a part of classic lore. 
We need only mention Scylla and 
Charybdis to awaken interest in the 
mind of every public-school boy, 
though this race of the Strait of Mes- 
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sina is not much accounted of by the 
navigator of to-day, and the Strait is 
crossed several times daily by a cum- 
brous ferry-boat bearing a railway 
train on its decks. 

Strong winds, of course, have their 
usual influence upon the tides, setting 
up quite rapid local currents and caus- 
ing an abnormal raising of the water in 
certain places favorably situated for 
such manifestations. But, as far as 
the tidal influence of sun or moon is 
concerned, the great enclosed basins 
show, as might be expected, but little 
trace of it. They are affected undoubt- 
edly; even those great inland seas of 
America, with their scores of thou- 
sands of square miles of fresh water, 
respond to the call of the moon and 
exhibit a tide, which, though almost 
imperceptible, may still be measured 
by inches. In like manner the Baltic, 
protected as it is from the inrush of the 
Atlantic tidal wave, first by the British 
Isles and then more closely by Den- 
mark, shows little tidal variation. In 
fact, as far as the tides are concerned, 
it is the easiest navigated sea in the 
world. The maximum rise and fall 
searcely ever exceeds a foot; but here, 
as in the Mediterranean, the currents 
must be watched, especially during 
and after gales. 

Other almost tideless seas are the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and for 
the same reason, their almost land- 
locked condition. But the immense 
evaporation that takes place in these 
inland seas, owing to their geographi- 
cal position, necessitates a continual in- 
flux of the ocean to supply their needs, 
and so there is a steady movement of 
current in both of them. But these 
movements are quite sluggish, for the 
cooler water of the Arabian Seas flow- 
ing in to supply the deficiency caused 
by the evaporation is met at the bot- 
tom, its natural place, by the heavy 
extra salt water, and the result is a 
constant struggle between the two. re- 
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sulting in these two seas being the 
saltest in the world—as might be ex- 
pected, seeing how much evaporation 
takes place, leaving all the salt behind, 
and that no rain falls to redress the 
balance. 

An interesting question in the consid- 
eration of the rising of the great tidal 
waves naturally presents itself: do 
these swellings of ocean in their path 
round the world never come in contact 
with each other with the effect of neu- 
tralizing their forces? This question 
has been carefully studied by acute 
investigators, and some very surprising 
results have been recorded. On the 
Irish coast, almost opposite to the Bris- 
toi Channel, where nearly, if not quite, 
the greatest vicissitudes of tide in Brit- 
ain are experienced, there is an utter 
absence of rise and fall. The ebb and 
flow are felt along the coast, but the 
meeting of the tidal waves here pro- 
duces an equilibrium, and on the shore 
the waters remain level. There is 
another area in the North Sea where 
the tidal waves meet and balance one 
another so nearly that only an oscil- 
lation of a couple of feet occurs. But 
the way in which the lines of coming 
and going tide curve and recurve in 
this part of the sea are so meny and 
so confused that only the brain of a 
man entirely at home with the higher 
mathematics could keep the run of 
them. Another curious result of the 
meeting of tidal waves is found in 
some ports, notably in the roadstead of 
Havre, where the period of “slack 
water,” as seamen term the period of 
rest, when the tide has reached its 
highest or its lowest point, and which 
is usually only a few minutes in dura- 
tion, is prolonged to half the time of a 
normal ebb and flow, three hours. Of 
course, this prolongation of slack 
water, to the great benefit of all con- 
cerned, varies in different places, but 
it has a very marked effect upon the 
prosperity of any port thus favored, if 
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only those interested are sufficiently 
wide awake to take advantage of it. 
And now we come to one of the most 
extraordinary cases the worid can af- 
ford of the way in which one tidal 
Wave can neutralize another, one that 
causes the observer to stand and won- 
der at the amazing developments of the 
ferces of Nature. It has before been 
noted how great openings like that of 
the Bay of Fundy, for instance, lying 
invitingly in the path of the incoming 
tidal wave, do lend themselves to ab- 
normal risings of tide, and how per- 
fectly natural it is that they should do 
so. Now in South Western America, 
wide open to the south-east, lies the 
great estuary of the La Plata River. 
It is 150 miles wide, and compared 
with it the opening of the Bay of 
Fundy is but a creek. They both face 
the same way—nothing obstructs the 
full ingress of the Atlantic tidal wave. 
Yet, whereas, as we have seen in the 
Bay of Fundy the tide rise to the 
amazing height of 60 feet, in the estu- 
ary of the La Plata there is practically 
no tide at all! The effect that this 
marvellous tidal abnormality has upon 
the trade of the country is fully ap- 
parent by a glance at the statistics of 
shipping at Buenos Ayres, but the 
causes of it are less easy to seek. Ac- 
cording to the most competent observ- 
ers, this calling of a halt, as it were, 
in the great tidal movement, is the re- 
sultant of several opposing forces, but 
the chief of them is, as I have said 
before, the meeting of two oceanic tidal 
streams which neutralize one another. 
In places like this, and there are 
many, as might be expected from the 
intensely irregular outline presented to 
the inrush of the tidal wave in various 
parts of the world, the incidence of the 
winds plays a most important part in 
arranging irregular risings and fallings 
of the tide. Where the ebb and flow 
are fairly regular, as has been already 
observed, a strong wind will retard or 
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accelerate a tide, but its effect is ex- 
ceedingly limited. Where, however, 
the combating forces of the tidal waves 
prevent any regular ebb and flow tak- 
ing place, the occurrence of a gale 
from almost any direction whatever is 
sufficient to turn the scale, and a tem- 
porary rush of water in the direction 
towards which the wind is blowing 
will be the result, generally causing 
the maximum of inconvenience to all 
concerned. 

But: leaving for a while the actual 
facts of tidal incidence and its effect 
upon commerce, and ascending to spec- 
ulation, it is always a matter for great 
wonder to seamen why they do not 
continually meet in the open ocean 
with the tidal waves raised by the 
moon in her regular revolution round 
the world. It is natural to suppose 
that the swell of water she raises to- 
wards her and draws after her will be 
of such a size as to cause grave incon- 
venience, if not actual danger, to ves- 
sels which meet it in its long course 
from continent to continent. Looking 
upon a conventional diagram showing 
the influence of the moon upon the 
ocean, it would appear as if the great 
mass of water raised by the attraction 
of our satellite must, on the open ocean 
at least, be sufficient to overwhelm 
any vessel it meets on its way. Yet 
nothing of the kind ever happens. It 
is true that occasionally huge knolls 
of water, travelling at a great rate, 
are met with far at sea, causing panic 
on board the vessels they meet with, 
but they seldom do much damage. It 
is equally true that these sudden swell- 
ings of waters are usually character- 
ized as “tidal waves,” although investi- 
gation proves that they are nothing of 
the sort, cannot be; because, while the 
tidal waves are perfectly regular in 
their incidence, these great uprisings of 
ocean are abnormal, and are therefore 
undoubtedly due to some cosmic cause, 
such as a submarine earthquake or 
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eruption of a deep sea volcano. Yet in 
certain lonely out-of-the-way isles of 
the sea, such as Ascension, St. Helena, 
and Tristan D’Acunha, there occurs at 
irregular intervals a sudden shoreward 
rush of the ocean, stupendous rolling 
hills of water which threaten to engulf 
the land. No one who has ever wit- 
nessed the occurrence of the “rollers,” 
as they are somewhat feebly termed, 
ean have any idea of their terror-strik- 
ing aspect. They occur when the sea 
is fairly smooth, just furrowed by the 
usual winds, and there is apparently 
no reason to expect anything out of the 
common order of things. Then sud- 
denly, without any warning, will ap- 
pear in the offing a huge wave reaching 
from one side of the horizon-circle to 
the other, travelling shoreward at a 
tremendous rate of speed. Vessels at 
anchor lie right in its fateful path, and 
no seamanship may avail to enable 
them to avoid its awful impact. The 
few minutes intervening between its 
first appearance and the shock of its 
arrival seem like hours; but they pass, 
it strikes, and the bay is filled with the 
débris of ships, the shore is a welter of 
boiling foam, and the people, gazing 
spellbound with terror, breathe again 
as knowing the worst. Contrary to 
the usual rule of waves, the first of 
these rollers is generally the most se- 
vere. It is followed by three or four 
others, much diminished, but the dam- 
age is done by the pioneer. Then the 
sea resumes its normal aspect, and 
the observers are left wondering why 
this great visitation has come, and 
what is the cause of it, while seamen 
call it a tidal wave. 

Well, since nothing is known of the 
origin of these manifestations, perhaps 
one name is as good as another, only, 
if the tidal wave which rolls round the 
world twice in every twenty-four hours 
were always to manifest itself in such 
a fashion, it is safe to say that very 
little shipping business would be car- 
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ried, on. No, the work, the beneficent 
work done by the moon, and in lesser 
degree by the sun, in raising the waters 
of the ocean is managed in a much 
gentler fashion than that. Except un- 
der abnormal conditions such as have 
already been outlined the tide rises 
and falls. Just that. The words ex- 
press exactly the gentle and unobtru- 
sive way in which these great forces of 
Nature act for the comfort and con- 
venience of mankind. But the terrible 
manifestation of the “rollers” has been 
observed and recorded in its most 
awful aspect during an earthquake or 
a voleanic eruption occurring near the 
shore. Then as if to form the culmi- 
nation of the terror on land and in the 
air, the sea first appears to recede, to 
rush seaward until the secrets of the 
depths are revealed, and scenes never 
before exposed to the light of day be- 
come visible. Great ships are left 
stranded, where a little while before 
they floated in several fathoms depth 
of water. Then suddenly the waters 
return in an immense wave, looking as 
if it would shut out the sky. I shall 
not give any of the estimated heights 
of these waves, confining myself to 
saying that in the nature of things 
they must be much higher than those 
raised by the wind in the mosi terrific 
gale, and their speed must also be 
much greater. For the conditions are 
quite different. It has been before 
noted that the drive or drag of the 
wind along a water surface produces, 
accelerates, or retards currents, but it 
never excites the surface to any great 
rate of speed; while the furious waves 
have a very short range, doing hardly 
more, indeed, than rise and fall. 

In the shoreward rush of the earth- 
quake wave or volcano wave, we have 
a sudden movement of the whole body 
of water of incalculable force and tre- 
mendous velocity; because, in the first 
case, there has been an upheaval of the 
sea-bed at its margin, and the waters 
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have had perforce to roll backward, 
seaward, and pile themselves up in a 
heap as it were. But when the sea-bed 
subsides again, of course that mighty 
mass of water seeks its former level 
with all the vehemence that might be 
expected of it, rushing over the land to 
a height far beyond high-water mark, 
and completing the destruction begun 
by the earthquake. Practically the 
same effect is caused by the volcanic 
rending open of the earth’s crust be- 
neath the sea; indeed, the effects are 
even more dire. For now, in addi- 
tion to the displacement of a vast body 
of water owing to its having rushed 
down into the chasm just opened, that 
water has fallen into an incandescent 
abyss of enormous area, and most of it 
has been simultaneously converted into 
steam, thus liberating forces which 
threaten to rive the globe asunder. It 
is, indeed, highly probable that many 
earthquakes are caused in this way, 
apart altogether from the dreadful 
damage done by the mighty mass of 
displaced water rushing back upon the 
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land, and overwhelming it, as does the 
breaking loose of a dammed-up reser- 
voir drown the whole valley beneath. 

Probably, however, enough has been 
said upon this part of the subject, espe- 
cially as we are at the close of the arti- 
cle, and it would be entirely wrong to 
leave the reader with the terrible im- 
pression of the earthquake wave upon 
his mind. These incidental happenings 
are, of course, calamities of the highest 
order; but they bear no closer relation 
to the altogether calm and beneficent 
action of the regular tides than does 
the hurricane bear to the gentle zephyr 
or the steady faithful trade wind. 
Drawn by the persistent suasion of our 
satellite, the sea performs, with beau- 
tiful regularity, its invaluable task of 
cleansing the shores, which, left with- 
out such ablutions or with only irregu- 
lar visitations of the sparkling flood, 
would in a very large number of cases 
be entirely pestilential. It is one of 
the most important ministrations to 
earth of the benevolent sea. 

Frank T. Bullen, 
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The Queen had smiled for a moment 
to see the young courtier in his dis- 
guise. The blue smock, the baggy 
breeches that he knelt in with so gal- 
lant a clumsiness, the sabots that had 
made such “a clattering on the pol- 
ished floor,—these, and the stains on 
face and hands, made of M. Jean de 
Pellotin something so different from 
the sumptuous and exquisite gentle- 
man-in-waiting whom she had seen a 
few hours ago. 

“You are transformed,” she said. 

“Except from my, loyalty,” he replied. 

“Ah, sir,’—the Queen smiled upon 
him, very gracious for all her melan- 
choly—“‘you are most loyal and most 
brave. I do not know for what merit 


of my own I am surrounded by such 
gallant gentlemen.” 

“Madan, it is a most trifling service,” 
said de Pellotin. Indeed, since he had 
at that moment knelt to kiss her hand, 
what concerned him chiefly was the 
desire to carry himself through this 
ceremony of farewell without undue 
awkwardness, which was perhaps a 
trifling consideration. The hundred 
thoughts that had oppressed him for the 
last few hours, ever since he had volun- 
teered to carry a message in disguise 
through the ranks of the revolutionists, 
the innumerable conflicting anxieties 
as to what a disguised man should do 
in various contingencies, had left him 
for the moment. He was still in the 
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citadel, and his business was to take 
a decorous farewell of his Queen. ‘“In- 
deed, Madam,” he added, “it is an 
honor that I should have been se- 
lected.” 

“You are most brave,” she repeated. 

The Chancellor and the General, who 
alone were in attendance, had been 
conversing in low whispers, and now 
the General broke in: “But you must 
go, de Pellotin. It is time,—if you are 
ready?” “If her Majesty is ready?” 
corrected the Chancellor, formally. 
The Queen nodded, as the young man 
rose to his feet. “Pray God you may 
prosper!” she said. 

De Pellotin made a low bow. From 
outside came the noise of the revolu- 
tionists, the roll of drums, shouts, the 
erack of a musket let off at random, 
all the confused din of a city in muti- 
nous revelry. But the sounds did not 
concern him greatly; rather, they 
chimed in with his present state of 
exaltation. They were no more alarm- 
ing to him, as he backed from the 
throne-room and followed the two old 
noblemen into the corridor, than are 
the accompaniments of an orchestra to 
a singer taking his topnote. The 
sounds of the rebels were his orchestra. 
Perhaps that is why a sort of gloom 
came on him now, as he moved along 
between the other two towards the pic- 
ture-gallery of the citadel. The cor- 
ridors were so silent, so depressing, 
that he lost his illusions immediately, 
as an actor might whose accompanists 
are cut off at a critical moment, leav- 
ing him unsupported. It was not fear 
of the risks he was to run that beset 
him, but doubt, a provoking doubt, 
that made everything, perils and all, 
misty. His mind had reverted to all 
the previous anxieties, which he had 
put away from him when he had to 
appear before the Queen, when he had 
to show himself ready, and even more 
than ready, to play the hero in ad- 
vance, as became the courtier, not to 
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fall below his reputation,—which he 
had put away, in the hope that the 
moment of action would prevent their 
return. He had hoped to find himself 
single-minded at this moment and clear 
of the mists. And yet, once again, he 
was only conscious that the business of 
penetrating the city in disguise had 
been put upon him, and that the hun- 
dred uncertainties it involved dazed 
him intolerably. 

“A man with a head,’—de Pellotin 
became aware that the Chancellor was 
talking cheerily—“‘a man with a head 
should accomplish it without difficulty. 
We place you beyond the lines, so that, 
although the city seethes with mal- 
contents, you are at any rate past the 
supervision of the more disciplined. 
True, patrols go round at intervals, but 
there is no order about it, no certain 
scrutiny; one has only to keep one’s 
eyes open.” 

“I understand.” De Pellotin was 
pleased to hear that his own voice rang 
clear in answer. Somehow he had ex- 
pected it to be unbalanced, too mild or 
too harsh, for the old man’s chatter 
was annoying in its easy fluency. So 
old a man might have known, de Pello- 
tin thought, that a silent sympathy 
would have been more decent. 

“You think it will be quite easy?” he 
asked, with concealed irony. 

“Quite,” said the Chancellor. 

“In my view,”’—the General must 
needs strike in with a different opinion 
—‘a disguised man depends on luck. 
There is no denying it. The best hypo- 
crite might well fail to preserve his 
secret, while the poorest, on the con- 
trary, might swagger through. I re- 
member once when I took a dispatch 
through the lines at Platonne”— 

De Pellotin stared curiously at the 
General. So he was become garrulous; 
he also, it seemed, had tried the busi- 
ness of disguise. Could it be then that 
he was ignorant of the horrid anxieties 
that clung to a man at the start? Ap- 
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parently it could be. He was telling 
with a laugh of some absurd misadven- 
ture that had nearly brought about his 
death. 

“I repeat, it is luck. At another time 
I could never have stumbled on such 
a folly, or again have recovered my 
footing and got away safe. All luck! 
I wish you plenty of it, young sir.” 

“You are very kind. I——” de Pel- 
lotin paused. He had an insane idea 
of asking the General to sketch his 
feelings, his emotions at every inch of 
that overpast perilous road. But he 
perceived in time that the General had 
forgotten them as if they had never 
been. Perhaps he himself would also 
be able to forget—in some time to 
come. 

Presently the Chancellor stopped in 
front of a panel in the gallery. ‘These 
antique passages,” he said, “are al- 
Ways the same; but how they keep 
their secrets! Enter, gentlemen.” 

The panel had revolved on hinges in- 
wardly at the pressure of some unap- 
parent knob, and a tunnelled passage 
led downstairs into darkness. 

The Chancellor was fidgetting at de 
Pellotin’s slowness. “Quickly, please.” 
he cried, “and you, General. I will 
light the taper inside; it is wise to keep 
these secrets.” 

They stepped in, all three, and the 
door closed behind them. An earthy 
smell rose to meet them as they de- 
scended, the Chancellor leading. 
“Quarter of a mile,” he kept saying; 
“and one might die of a rheumatism on 
the way.” 

“Egad, you civilians!” said the Gen- 
eral, tramping sturdily. “But where 
the devil does it come out?” 

“By the linden coppice, at the left 
extremity of the park. You have ob- 
served it, riding? Well, that is be- 
yond their lines, you understand? The 
smaller gate on the right leads to a 
lane abutting on the Rue St. Domi- 


nique. The only difficulty is to get 
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through the city, which our friend, the 
General, calls a matter of luck.” 

“Assuredly.” 

“Well, it may be; but, in my opinion, 
a man with a head assists luck.” 

“You should know, Chancellor,” said 
the General, pacifically. 

“Well, well,” the other chuckled, well 
pleased. 

De Pellotin heard their chatter with 
disgust. They seemed to him without 
feeling, withered up, the veriest stocks. 
And at what a pace they were hurry- 
ing him along! Shame only withheld 
him from asking them to go more 
slowly, shame lest he should’ be 
mistaken, 

He had no wish to withdraw from 
his mission: his desire to serve the 
Queen held as strong as ever; but he 
wanted to coliect himself, to arrive at 
a precise scheme. 

Incredible as it might seem, they had 
already reached the end of the pas- 
sage. 

“Listen,” said the Chancellor.’ “I will 
half open the door, and you must step 
quickly out. Not that there are likely 
to be loiterers hereabouts; but one 
must keep the secret of the passage. 
We are not relieved yet; it lies with 
you. You understand? The disguise 
must take you to the outskirts: of the 
city. Once in the open country you 
should be safe: they have no force to 
patrol it for half a mile; and ten miles 
away, at Groyal, Colonel Cabot lies. 
His instructions are, Come at once; that 
is all. As it is, he awaits reinforce- 
ments, thinking the rebels stronger 
than they are, and not knowing our 
weakness.” 

“Yes, yes,” said de Pellotin pettishly. 
He had heard it all before a hundre: 
times. If he arrived at Groyal, he 
knew what to say well enough. Good 
heavens, could not this old dotard see 
that it was the traversing of the city 
that was the formidable business? 

The Chancellor was holding out his 
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hand. “Farewell then,” he said, and 
turned to open the door. 

The fresh upper air came streaming 
down as de Pellotin was shaking the 
General’s hand. “Now!” said the 
Chancellor. The General was gripping 
de Pellotin’s hand perfervidly, or was 
it he who was gripping the General's? 
Somehow the young man did not want 
to let it go. Not until the other began 
to withdraw his fingers did he realize 
what he was doing, and at that he 
dropped the General’s hand as if con- 
tact stung him. The next moment he 
had stepped out into the night, and 
the door was closed behind him. And 
since that was so, he could not hear 
the Chancellor remarking to the old 
yeneral, “A little nervous, our young 
friend, eh?’ ; 

“As he should be,” said the General 
stiffly. “It is what one expects. Dis- 
guise changes a man. I remember 
well how——” 

“But you think he will get through?” 

The General shrugged his shoulders. 
“Sir,” he said, “it is a young man of 
spirit. If it were a fight, hand to 
hand, I should not hope to better him. 
As it is, disguise plays the very devil 
with the inexperienced. God send him 
luck!” 

It was already long past midnight, 
and the evening had set in with a 
warm rainy wind. A moon of autumn, 
very lustreless, was caught in some 
trees, and in the open sky was a sup- 
pressed glare of stars invisible behind 
an overdrift of clouds. The gusty air 
took away de Pellotin’s breath as he 
stood there on the threshold of his ad- 
venture. No one was about in that re- 
cess of the dark park, no one to chal- 
lenge, nor even to see him, and there 
seemed to be a lull in the ceaseless 
din that had beaten into the citadel all 
day. The trees, well-nigh leafless as 
they were, seemed to shut out the furi- 
ous world. A sudden feeling that in 
that coppice he could be himself, in- 
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disputably individual, neither courtier 
nor peasant, bound to pretend neither 
fearlessness nor abashment, gave him 
the desire to stand there forever. Why 
should he be driven on into perilous 
imposture? 

Splash! A drip of rain water from 
a bough .overhead that shivered on 
his neck reminded him of the issues 
that depended on his going. Scarcely 
witting, he ran forward and found him- 
self passing through a little gate into a 
lane. The tread of some one ad- 
vancing warned de Pellotin that he had 
left solitude behind, and must play the 
part of the peasant he represented. It 
was time, more than time (so near the 
steps sounded), to adopt a single cohe- 
rent plan of action if he would not put 
himself at the mercy of the countless 
contradictions that vacillation breeds. 

As a peasant he was disguised, well, 
he must keep in mind the gestures, the 
accent, the slouch of a peasant. Un- 
der a mask of boorish torpor he must 
be ready to seize occasion in a light- 
ning of wit, and retain his composure, 
should a shadow of suspicion be visi- 
ble, up to the very last. All the while 
the footsteps were coming up, and the 
slouching peasant was feeling at his 
pistols; he was afraid lest he might 
lose touch of them in the vast folds of 
his breeches. 

“A warm night, Jacques.” 

“Er,—what?” 

“A warm night.” 

“V—very.” De Pellotin stammered 
out the word, and was already slinking 
off, leaving the rebel soldier, who had 
so innocently addressed him, staring. 
“Now, what ails the cur?” asked the 
soldier of the empty street. No one 
replying, he spat on the ground re- 
flectively; then put up his hands and 
looked through them after de Pellotin. 
“It might be a spy,” he said aloud. 
“Maybe it would be as well to tell the 
Captain.” He was not suspicious 
enough to make any haste about the 
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matter, and de Pellotin, looking back 
in a frantic wish to know if he were 
still observed, saw the man standing 
gazing, interested, as it seemed, in the 
peasant who shuffled along so out- 
rageously. 

Whether suspected or not, de Pello- 
tin was painfully conscious that he de- 
served suspicion. Composure! At the 
first most commonplace greeting he 
had almost betrayed himself. He, 
who had determined to be on the alert, 
had choked for a word; a gentleman of 
wit had nothing but a stammer where- 
with to answer a common rebel. Al- 
ready the game might have been up. 
the Queen’s secret surrendered. What 
was he fit for, who had proven himself 
imbecile? ‘ 

The blackest doubts assailed him 
again, like a swarm of bees, and he 
looked about distractedly. The roar 
of the Rue St. Dominique was ahead 
of him, but he dared not turn into it. 
To face a multitude of men with eyes 
was more than he could bear; there 
must be some other route, though he 
could not think of that. or indeed of 
anything. Moving more like a rabbit 
than a man, he scuttled into the first 
silent street that offered itself, stopped, 
and again looked about distractedly. 

It was a winding cobbled street with 
tall overleaning houses to keep out the 
sun, old houses with slant red roofs 
and overhanging eaves. Here and 
there rose a tall lean lamp-post, but 
the street ‘was unlighted except by 
splashes of invading moonlight that fell 
on the wet stones and seemed to be 
driven about, as the leaves were, by 
every puff of wind. 

To de Pellotin the disguise he wore. 
added to his distrust of its efficacy, 
was bringing a hideous fancy. Not 
himself was disguised, but the city. 
which wore an unwonted and fantas- 
tical countenance. Never before, to 
his recollection, had he seen such mon- 
strous and menacing architecture as 
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overtowered him now. He had come 
by this way to avoid the eyes of men, 
and a myriad inanimate eyes searched 
him. Chimneys, prodigiously crooked 
and life-like, were on the look-out; 
sudden windows leered on him from 
unexpected floors; lamp-posts started 
up out of the darkness, like sentinels, 
to challenge him. Twice he shrank 
back before them into a doorway, but 
the soft wood’ that his hands touched 
felt like human flesh, and he fled from 
the silent ambuscaders. 

Even as he ran and shrank and 
dodged, he conceived he was learning 
his part. For it was part of his delu- 
sion that he felt compelled to play the 
peasant everywhere. If the walls were 
unconscious witnesses, so much the 
better, but he must practise humility 
none the less. Humility. humility,—he 
kept repeating it to himself—he must 
not forget that humility became him. 
At such moments when he believed 
himself still undiscovered he exercised 
himself in this unwonted capacity. doff- 
ing his cap to door-posts, slinking past 
dumb masonries, as though they were 
some great ladies whom to touch with 
his stained blouse would be presuimp- 
tion. The more he disbelieved in the 
adequacy of his acting. the more in- 
tensely he acted; and, because intensity 
of application counts for years of prac- 
tice, the more deeply he sunk into his 
feigned humility, until it was no longer 
feigned but real. In half an hour, 
maybe, Jean de Pellotin was, to all 
outward intent and appearance, abso- 
lutely mean, one of the servile rabble, 
overcome by the reality of his dis- 
guise. No one would have recognized 
the young courtier in that stooping 
wretch, if he had but known it. But 
he slunk on, unknowing. his eyes fixed 
on the ground in his abjection, and if 
he looked up, and saw. maybe, the 
grinning gargoyles carved on the porch 
of some church, he thought them face- 
tious conspirators grinning at him, and 
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he only dropped his jaw in a depre- 
catory manner. 

In such fashion, with a great thirst 
growing on him, he passed through a 
tangle of silent streets, until he came 
out on a square and, in the middle of 
it, a little fountain where, back to 
back, four dragons stood rampant on 
a circular pedestal. The solemn-vis- 
aged beasts attracted him, and he 
would gladly have gone up and worked 
the handle he could see and made the 
water spout through their nostrils. 
But the steps that led up to the foun- 
tain level were splashed aiready with 
water, and the wavering moonlight 
made them look so slippery that de 
Pellotin (whose nerves were now 
topsy-turvy) feared to ascend them. 

“Hi!” : 

As he stood there, thirsty and vacil- 
lating, a woman hailed him. He saw 
that two women, one old and one 
young, were on the steps at the oppo- 
site side of the fountain, and the old 
one had hailed him. Immediately he 
tried to become a part of the shadows, 
but the old woman was not deceived. 
“See, my son,” she cried, “it’s too 
high. Oh, these villains of rulers to 
have made the fountain so high that 
poor folks cannot drink!” 

De Pellotin perceived that neither 
she, who had put down from her 
curved back a heavy bundle, nor the 
girl, who carried a child, could reach 
to the handle. It struck him as im- 
mensely pitiful, but he tried to go past 
nevertheless. “Very sad,” he mum- 
bled. 

“Come and turn it for us,” said the 
old woman. 

“No, no, I couldn’t; I swear—upon 
my word now.” 

“Name of a swine!” The old woman 
reeled off a medley of curses. “Do 
you call yourself a man, and cannot 
turn a tap for Mother Voglee. What? 
You will not? But you shall! Come!” 

She stood there, skinny-armed, invok- 
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ing a hundred devils. Her screech 
and fiery eyes and diminutive stature 
reminded de Pellotin of nothing but a 
witch. Suppose she were a witch? 
Suppose this old hag possessed some 
supreme malignant spells to hold a 
man? He could not stir. 

“If you come not, I'll curse you, 
hearken, you an’ yourn, your pig and 
your crop’—she ranted on. 

Vaguely the threats terrified him. 
True, he had neither pig nor crop to 
fear for, but the curse assumed enor- 
mous potentialities, seeming to em- 
brace his whole existence. “Stop, 
stop, I pray,” he cried. 

“If you be not coming——” 

“I'll come.” He crept up, treading’ 
carefully the moonlit steps. The old 
woman gabbled violently while he set 
himself to work the rusty handle. 
“Water!” she kept crying. 

The girl stood silent, holding the 
child, until the water gushed out of the 
dragons’ mouths, when she drank of it 
eagerly. The old woman also drank, 
but, finishing first, nudged de Pellotin 
in the ribs to draw his attention to the 
baby that was in the girl’s arms. 
“What o’ that?’ she asked, ogling him. 

“A f-fine child,” he stammered in 
reply. 

“A fine child!” she cackled with 
laughter. ‘“Here’s a mince-mouth for 
ye, Amélie. A fine child, your little 
bastard! ’Tis a bastard, my son.” 
She altered her tone. “Didn’t ye know 
it, mince-mouth?’ She regarded him 
closer. ““‘Why, you be no peasant-boy; 
you be some broken valet, some gentle- 
man’s man, you and your mincing. 
Strike me dead, likely you’re the gen- 
tleman himself.” She stretched up a 
skinny hand and seized de Pellotin’s 
collar. 

“It’s a lie,” he said, in terror. 

“May be, but you’re a gentleman. 
*’Twas a gentleman,” she said. “Hey, 
Amélie, was this mincing crittur the 
man?” 
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“I swear I never saw——” began de 
Pellotin. 

“"Twas not he, ’twas a real gen- 
tleman,” put in the girl in a sing-song 
voice. 

The old witch released his collar and 
gave him a.push. “Get away, you 
hulking beast!” she screamed, fling- 
ing curses after him as he hurried 
away. 

The young man was running, as if 
for his life. No clear thought was in 
his head, except that the falsity of his 
“position was too much for him at last, 
and that somehow he must escape; so 
he ran and the warm air suffocated 
him. His legs trembled, the sweat 
ran ‘from his brow; he shut his eyes 
in fear; the sound of his own footsteps 
threatened him like pursuers; he 
dodged the shadows. Then something 
struck him and he struck back madly, 
clutched at the enemy and began 
wrestling furiously. 

There is this difference between an 
intense and an habitual frame of mind, 
that the former cannot last. Never in 
his life before had de Pellotin played 
the abject, and when he opened his 
eyes, neither throwing nor overthrown, 
and found that he had been struggling 
with the protruding post of some bal- 
cony, his mood of humiliation vanished, 
and he burst into laughter. 

“This is acting that would bring 
down the house,” he said aloud rue- 
fully. “I must have lost my head. 
The devil take a disguise in which I 
have deceived myself and no one else!” 
It was clear enough, he thought, that 
he could not act. Even that old woman 
had seen through him. Twice, with 
every advantage on his side, he had 
bred suspicion in the unsuspicious. 
Positively he had forced detection upon 
these casual innocent wayfarers. Why? 
Because he could not rid himself of his 
self-consciousness. He saw it now. 
He put it that he was not born to be 
an impostor; but he recognized that, 
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even if he were so born, an impostor, 
to be successful, requires experience. 
Disguise places one in a new world of 
new customs and manners. At every 
step ‘some new necessity arose, for 
which no previous reasoning could pre- 
pare him. To slouch and cringe was 
merely the alphabet of imposition. 
Well, he would do no more imposing; 
he would plunge boldly forward, swag- 
ger, and trust to luck. The thought re- 
called the General’s saying, “All luck.” 

The first step he took in his revived 
confidence was to return to the foun- 
tain. No one was there, and he drank 
to luck in the cooling draughts. “And 
now for the Rue Dominique,” he said 
to himself. The roar of it appealed to 
him now, and he had no desire to avoid 
his enemies. He made for it as di- 
rectly as possible, and came out upon 
it quickly. 

The whole wide street was in com- 
motion. Crowés of citizens poured up 
and down it, doing what took their 
fancy without regard one for another. 
Bonfires had been lighted at intervals 
in the open road; unhorsed carts stood, 
blocking the pavements, some upright, 
others overturned. There were half- 
finished barricades that barred nobody, 
and hindered every one. As de Pello- 
tin came out, a_ soldier, evidently 
drunk, with a goose under his arm and 
a drawn sword in his hand, was hack- 
ing his way along with good-humored 
intolerance, followed by a trail of 
mocking boys. Another led solemnly 
an improvised file of shrieking girls, 
the rank being broken every now and 
then for the sake of a kiss. Here was 
a fight surging round a plucked fowl; 
there, a sudden break and lifting of 
skirts, as some child threw a squib into 
a circle of women. De Pellotin, as he 
walked along grimly amused, was un- 
expectedly embraced by a thin weedy 
old man, decently gowned as a profes- 
sor with a college-cap at the back of his 
head, who stumbled upon him and 
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clung. The old scholar had a silver 
tankard, half-full of wine, in one hand, 
and he was droning out some long-for- 
gotten song of his student days. 

“Hold up, sir,” said de _ Pellotin, 
amused. 

“I will hold up and I will hold forth,” 
said the Professor; “‘and all in this lec- 
ture-room shall join the chorus. 


’Twas in the jady month of June 

That Kalba donned her scarlet shoon: 
And just an hour past dusk, I swear, 
She reached the mill, for I was there. 


I was there, there,” repeated the old 
man. “So the song says, but most un- 
truly; for to tell the truth, sir, nothing 
of the kind has occurred in the twenty 
years of my professorship.” | 

“I can well believe it,” said de Pello- 
tin, who conceived his respectable and 
reeling companion to be as good com- 
pany and as safe as any one he was 
likely to come across in the Rue St. 
Dominique. “To be a professor is to 
sit high and cold, to be exemplar at a 
desk, a model in a cap and gown,” he 
continued. 

“But is it life, sir?’ demanded the 
Professor. “Damme, sir, do you call it 
life?’ He thumped de Pellotin on the 
chest gravely, and maundered on. 
“Plain living,——no wine to-day, Pro- 
fessor; remember that you have to lec- 
ture for three hours this afternoon. 
You have had sufficient of the stuffed 
carp, Professor; consider how it always 
affects your elocution.” 

“Plain living, certainly,” agreed de 
Pellotin. 

“But high thinking,” said the 
fessor. “Moral philosophy, 
o’clock; pure mathematics, nine o'clock; 
logic, ten o’clock. Barbara celarent— 
prove everything, or write it out three 
times. How many twos make four? 
Why? What would ‘happen if the 
same number made five? Is it life, I 
put it to you?” And without waiting 
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for an answer, he recommenced his 


drone:— 


“My shoes were white as hers were 
red: 

‘Good e’en to you, fair Miss,’ I said: 

*‘What’s this,’ she cried, ‘whose shoes 
are white? 

‘Tis sure a ghost! 
night!’ 

She turned upon a flying heel, 

And faster than a water-wheel—— 


Water-wheel—water-wheel.” The Pro- 
fessor lost the thread of his song. 
“’Tis what I feel like myself,” he con- 
tinued thoughtfully. “A water-wheel 
—very true; turning round and round,— 
you comprehend me?—now heads down, 
now tails up. _ I believe it is life.” 

“I shouldn't be surprised,” said de 
Pellotin. “I felt not unlike that half 
an hour ago.” He was very content 
to have the old man clinging to his 
arm, lurching along, for together they 
seemed to make a familiar piece of 
A peasant and a 

were, after all, 
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the strange crowd. 
professor arm-in-arm 
no more remarkable than half the pairs 
that passed them. Also they were 
covering the street at no mean pace, 
considering the traffic. At present, for 
instance, there was a_ great block 
ahead caused by a company of sol- 
diers, who had turned out suddenly 
from a by-road four deep. 

“The patrol!” cried the Professor. “A 
noble sight! Quick march! Forward! 
Left wheel!” 

“Suppose we change hats?’ said de 
Pellotin, dragged along in spite of him- 
self to where the soldiers stood, mark- 
ing time. Some words of their leader, 
addressed to the crowd in a stentorian 
voice, had caught his ear. “Citizens, it 
is supposed that a spy, dressed as a 
peasant, is trying to escape through the 
lines. Has any man seen him?” 

The Professor, with de Pellotin’s cap 
pressed on his lank hair, lurched for- 
ward vigorously, and when the sol- 
dier repeated his question, shouted out: 
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“I have him, Captain, in the hollow of 
my hand. Forward!” 

“What do you mean?’ whispered de 
Pellotin, who had started involuntarily. 

The Professor winked solemnly. 
“Nothing,” he said. “It is a game, as 
you shall see. Always assist a soldier, 
—that is life. Ha, forward!” 

Despite his relief, de Pellotin could 
have wished his maudlin companion at 
the bottom of the sea, for the soldier 
came shouldering through the crowd 
towards them. “What is this?” he de- 
manded. “Have you seen such a 
man?” 

“Why truly,” began the Professor, “if 
two and two make five, of which there 
ean be little doubt to-night in the mind 
of any man acquainted with metaphys- 
ics. I should have no hesitation——” 

“The devil!” said the soldier. “Is he 
raving? Has he seen any one?” 

“Truth, Captain,” said the Professor, 
“is a matter upon which philosophers— 
philosophers——” 

Seeing the Professor at a loss, and 
the soldier rapidly becoming intolerant, 
de Pellotin struck in: “True enough, 
Captain,” he said; “my friend saw just 
such a man as you describe passing 
three minutes ago, fast.” 

“Faster than a water-wheel,” added 
the Professor. 

“In which direction?” 

“Towards the open country.” 

“Lead on then,” said the soldier 
briefly. “Way there!” 

The surging crowd raised a cry of 
“Spy, follow him!” and de Pellotin 
found himself with his staggering 
friend drifting down the Rue St. Domi- 
nique alongside the soldiers. The Pro- 
fessor indeed got on with much diffi- 
culty, but he had taken to the idea of 
pursuit, and shouldered his tankard as 
though it were a sword. “A rascal, I 
warrant you, Sir Captain,” he kept 
saying. 

“How dressed?” 

“Red shoes.” 
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“Red shoes?” 

“'Twas in the jady month of June,” 
asseverated the Professor. The pre- 
cise import of his words was lost in the 
shouting and clatter of heels on the 
pavement, and de Pellotin did his 
best to reassure the chafing Captain. 
“Without doubt the Professor has seen 
him. A little wine has gone to his 
head since; but he vows he has seen 
him. Indeed this is the direction.” 

“Forward there!’ cried the Captain. 

The crowd was thinning off, and the 
interest of the more sober portion be- 
coming extinguished, as the march pro- 
ceeded. The more riotous were damped 
at the sight of the untenanted street, 
dark enough after the glare of the bon- 
fires and torches in the crowded end, 
and dismally wet with untrodden pud- 
dles of the rain and fallen leaves un- 
cleared by the feet of passengers. 
Only a few stragglers followed now, 
and by the time the last house was 
passed and the road ran on through a 
dark and solitary country these few 
also had fallen away. Only the sol- 
diers remained, and de Pellotin with 
the Professor. 

The Captain called a halt, and drew 
de Pellotin aside. “See here,” he said 
confidentially, “you seem a capable 
man and this spy must not escape. I 
am told that already Colonel Cabot lies 
at Groyal, which, as you know, is at 
no distance. The devil will be in it 
if this spy informs him of our con- 
dition.” 

“How so?” asked de Pellotin. 

“The fellow will march on us 
straight; he will be here at dawn.” 

“And then?” 

The Captain spread out his hands, as 
if to signify the deluge might then be 
expected. “What would you recom- 
mend?” he asked impatiently. 

De Pellotin hesitated, and looked 
about him. Flat lands lay ahead on 
either side of the road, fields sodden 
with autumn, and, here and there, a 
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covert of black dripping trees. “Scat- 
ter, and search every piece,” he sug- 
gested at last. ‘“‘Let some go ahead; 
the fellow cannot have got so very 
far.” 

“That is what I think,” said the Cap- 
tain, giving orders accordingly. “We 
must leave the old man; you and I will 
lead.” It was no part of de Pellotin’s 
plan to accompany the Captain, but 
choice was not allowed. “I am with 
you,” he said submissively. 

“Forward!” 

They left the Professor in a maze, 
lecturing to the empty air with his 
tankard for pointer and night for his 
black-board. The wind, that had 
blown in such fearsome gusts before, 
was fallen, and the disguised man, 
stepping side by side with his. pursuer, 
felt in a very whirl of glee. That his 
so facile imposture should be success- 
ful to the extent of inducing a worthy 
captain of rebels to employ Jean de 
Pellotin, in disguise, to capture a 


further more phantasmal Jean de Pel- 
lotin, the creation of a fuddled pro- 
fessor’s brain, struck him as the es- 


sence of humor. And since the sol- 
diers were scattered at considerable 
intervals, not easily to be collected, he 
could not refrain from venting his 
amusement on the Captain. At the 
time they had just entered one of the 
coppices, and the moon, that at last 
had shaken off the clouds, struck full 
upon them. 

“This fellow we are after must be 
quaking,” he said. “It cannot be any 
joke to slip about in disguise like 
that.” 

“Why should the rogue mind?’ asked 
the Captain. 
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“Try it,” said de Pellotin; “only try 
it, my friend. The self-consciousness, 
the difficulty of acting up to the state 
you have assumed—maddening, I as- 
sure you.” 

“You have tried it then?” 
Captain innocently. 

“Truly I have, and not so very long 
ago. Phew! to act one must be at a 
certain temperature, and the weather 
at another, I assure you, Captain, if 
one is disguised as a peasant. These 
breeches,—picture escaping in them.” 
He had his hands in his pockets, and 
shook the folds out before the puzzled 
soldier's eyes. “And the mortar- 
board,—I have had enough of that.” 

He took off the Professor’s head-gear 
and flung it into the forks of a tree. 

Something in the action struck sus- 
picion into the other’s mind. “Stay! 
who are you?” he cried suddenly. 

“Why,” said de Pellotin laughing, “if 
the truth must be told, and your men 
are far enough away to make imposi- 
tion unnecessary between comrades, I 
by name, Jean de Pellotin, by 

gentleman-in-waiting to the 


said the 


am, 
rank, 
Queen.” 

“The spy!” 

“At your service, when Colonel Cabot 
marches on the city at dawn; but at 
present——” 

In a fury the Captain rushed upon 
de Pellotin with drawn sword; but the 
young man’s head was clear and his 
hand steady. A pistol cracked in the 
covert, and the scattered soldiers who 
started at the sound saw issuing from 
the trees a solitary figure. 

It was M. Jean de Pellotin making in 
hot haste for Groyal, no longer in 
disguise. 

R. B. Vernede. 


mil 
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THE CHILDREN OF FLORENCE. 


There is a street in Florence of so 
little importance that, could I recall its 
name, it would probably convey noth- 
ing to the vast number of English peo- 
ple who yet know and love the city as 
an intimate friend. It is a long and 
winding street, and if you follow it far 
enough it will lead you almost from the 
heart of Florence, where life and busi- 
ness circulate incessantly round the 
steps of the Duomo, right out into the 
country. At one end of it the blue 
hills, except in the height of summer, 
are overtopped by a line of glistening 
snow; and if you stand at a corner 
midway down the street, and look to- 
wards the city, you will see Giotto’s 
Tower spring straight above the clus- 
tering roofs, as transparent in its deli- 
cate tracery as the blue and golden 
sky behind it, and almost as dazzling 
where it is caught by the sun as the 
snow itself. There are no obvious 
treasures to tempt sightseers to wan- 
der downi the street, no especial build- 
ings of historic or artistic interest, and 
yet what an inexhaustible storehouse 
of mystery and enchantment the most 
insignificant byway in Florence may 
become! Here we have two long lines 
of yellow houses with brown-tiled 
roofs, and beneath the carved wooden 
cornices an even row of green-shut- 
tered windows. Over almost every 
door is a delicate piece of ironwork, 
generally fan-shaped and scarcely two 
alike. But it is on the ground floor 
that lurks the mystery, in those cavern- 
ous depths which now seem to run 
back to an unfathomable distance, and 
again, in the very next house, are only 
a few feet deep, a mere hole in the 
wall! Here an archway leads with un- 
expected abruptness into a_ beautiful 
Renaissance courtyard, where the 
Pandolfini dolphins on the capitals of 


the columns speak of bygone splendor, 
whilst a few yards further on a sim- 
ilar archway will drop the unwary in- 
truder straight into the cellar of a char- 
coal-burner. Or, again, the more ma- 
jestic arch gives place to a tiny door- 
way, from which a steep stone stair- 
case hurries straight up to unknown 
regions above. But these things which, 
to the trained eye of the artist who 
first found them for me, have an in- 
trinsic value, are in my mind merely 
a part of the Street of the Children, for 
by no other name do I know it. 
Everybody must find his own means 
of approach to the innermost secrets of 
the personality whom he would know 
and love. And it may be that because 
a love of children is one of the leading 
characteristics of the Florentine, that 
it is through her children, through 
the fanciullini playing in her streets, 
playing on their medizval back- 
grounds, that I sometimes think I 
have caught a_ glimpse into the 
heart of Florence. Every city, and es- 
pecially every Italian city, has her lov- 
ers, Florence perhaps more than they 
all; for while her beauty is there for all 
to see, and she sits on the rich plain of 
Tuscany, with her lap full of the treas- 
ures she is so ready to show us, her 
charm is yet undefinable, elusive, and 
therefore it never tires. 

And the same elusive charm seems 
to belong to her children. The type 
appears to have altered little since the 
days when those great masters, stroll- 
ing through the streets of their beloved 
city, caught and immortalized the 
childish forms and faces, on canvas, in 
stone and in marble, wherewith to 
adorn her loveliness. It is rare to meet 
an absolutely plain child in Florence, 
but it is not only the dark eloquent 
eyes, the clear-cut features. the clean 
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line of throat and chin, the graceful 
proportions of the small limbs to the 
body, but it is also a certain air of dis- 
tinction and aloofness in their bearing 
which makes it a pure pleasure to 
watch these children at their play. I 
have heard it said that the real living 
child is almost as important a note in 
Florentine architecture as those charm- 
ing putti which smile down upon us 
from all sorts of unexpected places, 
in churches, and over windows and 
archways in the street. Certainly the 
broad flights of church steps seem to 
afford the children a natural play- 
ground, and the visitor who wishes to 
enter must have the temerity to cross 
the chalked squares and circles upon 
which they play unending and elabo- 
rate games of hop-scotch. And it is not 
an unusual sight to find an extremely 
small baby seated against a mighty 
church door, such as that of Santa 
Croce, in complete and happy solitude. 
The larger the door apparently the 
smaller should be the baby who is set 
against it. 

But it is in the street which seems to 
me to belong to them, above all others, 
that I have liked best to watch the 
children. For here they may be seen 
and studied in their own surroundings, 
and of the invading forestieri they will 
take little or no notice. While the day- 
light lasts the street is their home, and 
from end to end, except in school hours, 
it is alive with childish noise and chat- 
ter. There are few grown-up people 
to be seen, and none who show any 
tendency to interfere with the children. 
True, about half-way down the street 
there is the gentleman who keeps a 
Gran Deposito of trunks, one ancient 
portmanteau representing his legiti- 
mate business, companioned by a won- 
derful toy circus cut out in cardboard. 
Mysterious odds and ends of iron and 
brasswork fill up the background, and 
the shop window is flanked on either 
side with wire baskets full of hard- 
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boiled eggs, a never-failing refrain in 
this street, where the modern craze for 
specializing has not yet penetrated. 
Further up is the old woman who sells 
china pots and canzone, sentimental 
poems about the rose and the night- 
ingale, printed upon pink and blue and 
orange papers, and fastened on a bare 
space along the wall of her house. 
Some of the canzone are not printed at 
all, but written in a large sprawling 
hand on a piece of copy-book paper, 
and then they are sold for only one 
soldo instead of two, and the afdent 
lover who is also economical some- 
times has to bring his purchase in to 
have it read aloud to him. But the 
children do not care for these things. 
Near the top of the street is a green- 
grocer’s stall, and who that knows 
Florence does not know the green- 
grocers? This one is content with a 
mere recess in the wall, with folding 
shutters which open outwards. Each 
morning he industriously hangs his 
wares upon all the myriad little nails 
he has driven into his shutters— 
bunches of pink young radishes, fresh 
green leeks, strings of onions stretched 
across the opening. And on the shelf, 
arranged in skilful picturesque confu- 
sion, are caulifiowers, lettuces, red to- 
matoes, heaps of oranges and lemons, 
their leaves still clustering upon them, 
bright patches of color against the cav- 
ernous background; and where a gap 
occurs there are always the. hard- 
boiled eggs. All the patient industry 
of the Italian race asserts itself in this 
unwearied individual, who so elabo- 
rately builds up his bottega in the morn- 
ing, parts apparently with little during 
the day, and demolishes the whole edi- 
fice each evening. 

At the very entrance to the street is 
a bird shop, a place of wonder and de- 
light to the children, and indeed to all 
who have ever given a serious thought 
to the question of bird-cages. Here are 
cages of green wood, of red wood, of 
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blue wood, brilliant and faded, bell- 
shaped, square, large and sniall, and 
all arranged with a great and apparent 
carelessness and as genuine an eye for 
effect as the leeks and the radishes of 
the greengrocer. Certainly a curious 
sense of proportion pertains in Flor- 
ence. Just as the rule of the children 
seems to be that the larger the church 
door the smaller the baby, so here it 
is the larger the bird the smaller the 
cage. An immense pigeon endeavors 
to turn itself slowly round for the ben- 
efit of an admiring childish audience in 
a minute wicker cage which can 
scarcely contain its unwieldy propor- 
tions, whilst tiny foreign birds with 
glowing plumage are able to take quite 
considerable flights in their green 
wooden prison which occupies the 
length of the window. As I have said, 
the Florentine child takes but little no- 
tice of the passing stranger, and in this 
he differs amazingly from the frivolous 
child of Siena. How much of the past 
history of these rival republics can, I 
wonder, be traced to this curious dif- 
ference in temperament! Even in the 
street which I regard as their own, 
and where foreign intruders are few 
enough, the children are smilingly in- 
different to their presence. <A _ boy 
rather bigger than the rest has found 
a smal! hand-wagon, standing outside 
the stall of the greengrocer, who pre- 
sumably has gone to his dinner. Into 
this he has crowded his younger breth- 
ren, and careers wildly down the 
street, a cartload of shouting, exult- 
ant blue pinafores behind him. The 
aged, wrinkled grandmother who sells 
the canzone, presumably in charge of all 
the community whilst the parents are 
at work, looks out of her doorway to 
admonish them, but very mildly, and 
she smiles at little Guido with his 
name embroidered in red letters on his 
black pinafore who is playing in the 
gutter. She smiles also indulgently at 
the forestieri who are showing such 
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surprising interest in the ordinary and 
trivial amusements of her young 
charges. But Guido has caught the 
sound of military music far away in 
the great world, and is clattering up 
the street as fast as his little legs can 
earry him. If he charges into the in- 
terloping strangers that is their fault, 
they can have no possible business in 
the street, but he bestows upon their 
injured persons a discreet and charm- 
ing smile as he gallops on his way. 
Almost, but not quite, for he stands in 
wholesome awe of his own contempo- 
raries, he collides with a row of little 
girls, who arm in arm are dancing 
down to meet him, their backs indiffer- 
ently turned to that gay scene towards 
which he is flying. They are not above 
a coquettish glance at the strangers 
as they toss their curls out of their 
eyes and chant their quaint little song 
of the city which yet seems to have a 
refrain of La Bella Napoia. Presently 
the row breaks, the little girls group 
themselves in a circle round a toddling 
boy they have captured, and as they 
slowly revolve begin to sing what is 
obviously the equivalent of “A ring a 
ring of roses” as danced and sung in 
approved fashion in an English nurs- 
ery. The tune is certainly the same, 
but the words are addressed to “Maria 
Giulia,” though whether this refers to 
the baby in the middle or to some pa- 
gan deity remains a mystery. Too ob- 
vious a curiosity upon the part of the 
bystander merely results in a dispersal 
of the ring, and a reforming of the 
row, which moves to a safer distance. 

But the noonday sun is exceedingly 
hot, and one small boy has twisted his 
graceful limbs round the stone upright 
fountain, and in this contorted attitude 
he is endeavoring to adjust his mouth 
to that of the dolphin from which the 
water gushes. That a younger boy 
with a stick at least six times as long 
as himself should interfere with these 
efforts is inevitable; but when might 
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has once again proved right, the loan 
of the stick for three blessed minutes 
appears to restore complete tranquility. 
So the sun blazes and the children 
shout, and the grandmother sleeps 
composedly, for customers are few, and 
it is seldom that a cart or a carriage 
comes down the street to interrupt 
them. Only in the distance can be 
heard the roar of grown-up life and 
business. 

But just as there are few parents in 
the street at this hour, so there are 
very few babies—babies, that is, who 
are too small to play. The reason of 
this is not very far to seek. Grand- 
mothers who sell sentimental poems 
cannot always be trusted, and babies 
are very precious possessions in Flor- 
ence. Only haif a mile away, on the 
ground floor of a house, which in 
greater days might have been a palace, 
is a nursery where the babies pass 
happy and well-cared-for days while 
their mothers are away at work. The 
créche of Santa Caterina was founded 
some years ago by a rich and philan- 
thropic Florentine lady, and was con- 
fided to the care of the same order of 
Sisters who are responsible for the 
wellbeing of the little foundlings at the 
Hospital of the Innocenti. The nurse- 
ries open off a courtyard surrounded 
by a little cloister. In the middle of 
the court are a couple of palms and an 
ancient well where the pigeons come 
down to drink and to look at the ba- 
bies. Only a headless wooden horse 
occupies the court to-day, for in spite 
of the sunshine a cold wind is blowing 
and the babies are considered safer in- 
doors. Here, in the bright airy nursery 
with its polished floor, a little row of 
them is seated on a tiny wooden bench, 
each seat being separated by minute 
wooden arms from its neighbor. In 
front of them is a proportionately tiny 
desk attached to the bench, upon which 
are placed their toys. By this arrange- 
ment they are quite safe. These mites 
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range in age from about six months to 
two years, and only the eldest of them 
could have been expected to support 
himself upright in the centre of the 
ring for that mysterious game of 
Maria Giulia. Beyond a _ well-aimed 
blow directed at a neighbor on either 
side, the sturdiest of these infants can- 
not get into a great deal of mischief. 
In the middle of the room is a curious 
circular wooden frame in which the 
babies may teach themselves to walk. 
An atom of nine months is making 
valiant efforts to maintain her equi- 
librium inside this ingenious construc- 
tion at the moment that we enter. 
“That is Anastasia,” says the Sister 
proudly; “she is very active, but she 
cannot hurt herself’; and so it appears. 
Little cots are ranged round the walls, 
for as the Sister explains, with undis- 
guised relief, at their age some of the 
day may be dedicated to sleep. Over 
the cots are colored texts, alternating 
with more mundane matter among 
which are two gaudy advertisements 
of English soap. “Good children never 
cry.” Bambini buoni gridano mai is 
writ large over the door. “And do 
they never cry?” is my indiscreet in- 
quiry. The Sister smiles demurely. 
“In the summer when they can play in 
the court, and in the winter when they 
sleep, all is well—they are good, Sig- 
norina; but sometimes, in the spring, 
when the east wind blows’’—she raises 
her hands expressively—‘‘one begins, 
and then they may cry all together for 
days.” At that moment the little 
Anastasia, whose legs have crumpled 
up under her inside the frame, and who 
is disinclined to make the effort to 
rise again unassisted, sets up a wail of 
dissatisfaction. The Sister darts to her 
rescue, but there is no remonstrance, 
no discipline enforced. The baby is 
gathered to warmth and comfort—these 
women have the true instinct, or else 
are admirably trained into a semblance 
of maternity—cajoled and comforted 
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and carried off to her cot to rest. This 
she does not immediately consent to do, 
and remembering the tradition of the 
east wind, which is certainly blowing 
this April day, we wait anxiously for 
the chorus of lamentation from her 
companions which may be expected to 
follow. But the babies upon their 
benches remain tolerably good and si- 
lent for the moment. A little confiden- 
tial murmur over the toys, an occa- 
sional threatening growl like that of 
a puppy as a favorite top or ball is 
snatched by a marauding neighbor, 
alone disturb the peace at this end of 
the nursery. Perhaps they are a little 
overawed by the visitors, though even 
at this tender age they have the same 
air of aloofness as the older children. 
On a shelf over Anastasia’s cot sits a 
charming but dissipated Punchinello, 
who forever smiles and tries to clap his 
cymballed hands, regardless of the fact 
that his spinal cord has long been 
broken. Above this amiable reprobate 
hang the words, painted in gold let- 
ters upon a silver ground, “And Thy 
Guardian Angel shall watch over thee.” 
The profanity is naturally unconscious, 
and the little Anastasia will sleep none 
the worse for the peculiar guardian 
whom chance has selected to watch 
over her slumbers. But now it is near 
dinner-time; little tongues are suddenly 
let loose upon the benches, and some 
powerful lungs are being exercised to 
express disapproval of what seems 
to their owners an unconscionable de- 
lay. The tired face of the Sister as 
she parts from us in the cloister leads 
us into yet another indiscretion. “And 
do you never get tired of them, do 
you never go away?’ But this time 
she is really pained. “We never get 
tired of the babies,” she replies with 
mild reproof, “and-as for going away, 
chi lo sa, Signorina? I may be here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, to Rome, 
to Sicily, even to South America, who 
knows; we are all soldiers, we obey 
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orders.”” Then, unbending a little, for 
she sees that genuine interest and not 
mere curiosity has prompted the ques- 
tion, she adds, with more animation, 


“but the Signore should ask to see the 


hospital of the Innocenti, that is our 
real work.” 

It is no distance from the créche of 
Santa Caterina to the piazza outside 
the church of the Santissima Annunzi- 
ata, where for four and a half centu- 
ries, childhood, depicted in its most 
beautiful, and at the same time its 
most pathetic, aspect, has looked down 
upon the busy life for ever hurrying 
by. This piazza is, perhaps, the place 
of all others in Florence where the in- 
veterate loafer unwilling to leave the 
sunshine, and satiated for the moment 
with the treasures of church and pic- 
ture gallery, may feel justified in lin- 
gering. It may be added that the 
steps under the graceful arcade which 
faces the Innocenti Hospital offer an 
obvious and desirable resting-place. 
An incessant stream of life flows daily 
through the piazza, trams laden with 
country people returning from market, 
bound for the heights of Fiesole, and 
with city folk also, perhaps only going 
a couple of hundred yards, for nobody 
in Florence walks if he can drive; 
whilst long carts of the country rattle 
after them, carrying twice as much 
of humanity as they are intended to 
hold. And yet this square, one of the 
busiest in the city, retains a curious 
atmosphere of repose. Possibly it is 
because the traffic never pauses nor di- 
verges from its course to disturb the 
harmony about it, but is rather like a 
stream flowing through a é quiet 
meadow. At least this is how I have 
found it on week-days. On Sundays 
and on festas, when the fashionable 
world flocks to the Church of the An- 
nunziata and to the Chapel of the In- 
nocenti, it is another matter. Here a 
few children are generally playing, but 
in a quiet and orderly fashion, about 
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the bronze and marble sea monsters of 
Tacca, which serve as fountains. Upon 
the right the great bronze statue of 
Duke Ferdinand the First, seated on his 
horse, gazes for ever at a blank win- 
dow in the palace, where once the bust 
of his lady smiled back at him. Theirs 
was surely a meritorious dilatoriness, 
for had the wooing been conducted 
with the heat and fervor extolled by 
youth, another bloody crime would 
have been added to the domestic his- 
tory of Florence. So there he stands, 
a mighty monument to the negative 
virtue of delay! But it is the lovely 
facade of the Foundling Hospital, the 
Spedale deg!’ Innocenti, which gives its 
chief beauty and character to the pi- 
azza. To all those who know Florence, 
it is sufficiently familiar. . The long 
harmonious lines of Brunelleschi’s de- 
sign, suggesting a rare combination of 
strength and simplicity, the wide shal- 
low steps, the rounded columns, and, 
above the arches, the della Robbia me- 
dallions of the swaddled babies, the 
blue of the porcelain contrasting very 
graciously with the sad gray of the 
stone. Each exquisite representation 
of helpless infancy differs from the 
other, each instinct with life and grace 
and pathos. For over four hundred 
years the coloring of these medallions 
has withstood wind and weather, for 
did not Luca find out the secret—which 
he transmitted to his nephew Andrea, 
amongst whose early work the medal- 
lions have been classed—of beauty in 
external decoration which could safely 
be used dove sono acque? In the court- 
yard of the Hospital, over the round 
arches of the cloisters, the design of 
the swaddled babies is repeated; but 
here, though the delicate blue and 
gray coloring is the same, the babies 
are only painted upon plaster. Above 
them, on the upper story, painted in 
the same manner, are the instruments 
of the Passion, the cock of the Bigallo, 
and repeated at intervals the porta, the 
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gate, which is the badge of the Guild 
of Silk Workers. 

The building of the Spedale deg!’ In- 
nocenti, which may well, both for age 
and beauty, as> well as for scientific 
development, stand before all the 
foundling hospitals of the world, is 
not so old as the actual society, for 
MSS. containing lists of regulations for 
such a society for the protection of 
foundling children, dated in_ the 
twelfth century, exist amongst the 
archives of Florence. But in the fif- 
teenth century, in 1421, owing to the 
eloquent appeal of Leonardo Bruni, the 
famous scholar, and secretary of the 
Republic, who, as his monument in 
Santa Croce tells us, “enjoyed the 
sunshine of favor in the palace of 
Cosimo de’ Medici,” the Hospital as 
we see it to-day was actually founded. 
There is perhaps no stronger testimony 
to the Florentine love of little children 
than is to be found in the names of the 
great masters of that magnificent pe- 
riod who gave their work to adorn 
with exquisite and tender sentiment 
the refuge of destitute and nameless 
infancy. 

In the gloom of the cloister, over the 
entrance to the Church of the Inno- 
centi, gleams a beautiful della Rob- 
bia relief of the Annunciation, sur- 
rounded with its lovely garland of 
cherub heads. In the church itself, 
bebind the altar, Ghirlandajo’s Adora- 
tion of the Magi, with the two little 
murdered innocents who, kneeling in 
their white robes before the Saviour, 
have entered into glory, conveys the 
same feeling of gentle compassion for 
the young and helpless which is the 
dominating note in all the decoration 
of the Hospital. We find it again in 
the pictures in the board room, in the 
work of Piero di Cosimo, Ghirlandajo’s 
predella, and in that most tender pic- 
ture of Filippo Lippi’s, in which a boy 
angel brings the Christ Child to the 
Madonna. It repeats ‘itself in the 
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minutest detail of decoration in the 
interior, in the winged heads of the 
putti over the doorways; and there 
is always the same sense of harmony 
with Brunelleschi’s bold and simple 
design, as in the medallions over the 
arcade without. The Hospital was 
for a time generously assisted by the 
Medicean Grand Dukes, whose busts 
stand under the arcade, patrons of the 
artists who were employed upon the 
building, but it was placed at the out- 
set especially under the management 
of the Guild of Silk Weavers, who en- 
dowed it with a tax on every pound of 
silk spun or woven in Florence. Very 
soon a papal bull raised it to the dig- 
nity of an “ecclesiastical place.” a dig- 
nity which it enjoys to the present 
day. 

For a time, after its foundation, very 
few babies were brought to the Hospi- 
tal; perhaps the mothers were a little 
shy of the sumptuous building and the 
geand-ducal patronage. Their anonyim- 
ity was however completely secured. 
for the babies were, as they still are, 
of so tender an age that they could be 
passed through the bars of a window 
which has only recently been walled 
up. The first infant to be so receive 
was baptized on the 5th of February, 
1445, and was named Agata Smeralda. 
Gradually, in those early days the so- 
ciety increased its funds by the absorp- 
tion of smaller analogous institutions, 
such as the Hospital of La Scala, and 
in time it became possessed of consid- 
erable property in the city. Every- 
body who knows the streets of Flor- 
ence must have noticed over the doors 
of certain houses the sign of the swad- 
dled babies, painted on plaster, which 
marks them as the property of the In- 
nocenti. In spite of so prosperous a 
beginning, the Hospital of the Innocents 
has passed through more than one 
severe financial crisis. More especially 
was this the case during the occu- 
pation of the French, when Napoleon, 
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with his particular genius for using up 
waste material, decreed that all found- 
lings of the male sex over the age of 
fourteen should be enrolled in a boy 
regiment, whilst those between eleven 
and fourteen should be utilized as mid- 
dies. Four centuries and a half have 
passed since Agata Smeralda was re- 
ceived, with how much interest and ill- 
suppressed agitation, we may imagine, 
by the initiators of this princely 
scheme. Much water has flowed un- 
der the bridge since then, and at the 
present day between seven and eight 
thousand foundlings are annually sup- 
ported by the society, although com- 
paratively few of them are housed in 
the actual building. 

The history of the Innocenti Hospitat 
is a curious 2nd instructive study in 
evolution. Here the babies are still 
swaddled in the approved Tuscan fash- 
ion, which has never changed with the 
ages, and which is immortalized in the 
della Robbia medallions. And not so 
long ago an administrative council was 
formed whose sole object is to see that 
every newest and most sanitary inven- 
tion and practice is employed for the 
benefit of these nameless waifs, who 
are lodged and fed and nursed upon 
the best and most scientific principles 
in Europe. No heir to a kingdom could 
be reared upon more hygienic methods 
or, we may add, be more tenderly 
cared for. Art is long, as every stone 
of Brunelleschi’s building and its deco- 
rations indicates, but that life. if it 
must still be limited in duration, shall 
have the best possible chance from the 
beginning, no matter how doubtful that 
beginning may have been, ig now the 
one preoccupation of the Council of 
Administration and of the Sisters of 
Charity who perform the active and 
practical work of the institution. The 
good Sister who does the honors of the 
Hospital, older, and for that reason, 
perhaps, more placid and less weary 
in appearance than our friend at the 
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créche, is naturally interested rather in 
the modern improvements wrought by 
scientific discovery than in the beauti- 
ful setting and the original elements 
upon which the present conditions of 
hygienic perfection have been grafted. 
Her face lights up with genuine satis- 
faction when she realizes that we do 
not merely want to see the pictures, 
admire the excellent proportions of the 
cloister, and hasten with all speed into 
the chapel, but that we are genuinely 
interested in the babies themselves and 
in every domestic detail of their ar- 
rangements. And so, with pardonable 
pride and pleasure, she conducts us to 
the spotless room which has replaced 
that barred window of former days 
through which the soft little bodies 
must have been pushed with very con- 
siderable discomfort. Here they are 
received—and they may be a few hours 
or a few days old—duly registered, and 
a religious medal is hung round the 
neck of each infant, by which it may 
be identified through life. Here is the 
weighing machine, and the rows of hot 
cupboards where the tiny garments in 
which they are to be clothed are duly 
warmed. We see and admire the lat- 
est invention for sterilizing milk, and 
the immense shoot by which the soiled 
linen is sent straight down into the 
laundry. It has been no. easy matter 
to convert one of the most beautiful of 
medizeval buildings into a modern nurs- 
ery, and that this has been successfully 
accomplished without structural altera- 
tion or tampering with its admirable 
proportions is a triumph of ingenuity 
and good taste. No corners are al- 
lowed, every angle has been carefully 
rounded, ‘so that the microbes may 
have no convenient resting place. In 
the ward set apart for infectious cases, 
there are glass panes let into the divid- 
ing wall in order that all direct contact 
with the Sisters nursing the little pa- 
tients may be avoided, and that they 
may yet when necessary be superin- 
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tended at their work. Of course, these 
babies have their own doctor. What 
indeed have they not? Out in the old 
garden, itself four or five hundred 
years old, they keep their own beauti- 
ful white cow, who, sumptuously 
lodged in a white enamelled room, with 
a floor polished like a mirror, has little 
enough in common with her medizval 
setting. And yet to reach this most 
hygienic stable we pass along the very 
gallery by which the members of the 
Medici family were wont to slip 
through to Mass in the church without 
being observed. Bach successive cow 
pays with her life for her exalted posi- 
tion, since before the lymph can be 
used to vaccinate the little foundlings, 
and indeed all the aristocratic babies 
of Tuscany, she must be killed in order 
that her complete healthiness may be 
duly certified. Up in the long rows of 
night nurseries, each white cot hangs 
beside the bed of the nurse told off to 
attend to the little occupant. Beyond 
is the great circular day nursery, with 
its wide windows looking across a fore- 
ground of housetops to Fiesole and the 
blue hills in the distance, to the vine- 
yards clothed in their delicate young 
green, here and there a clump of gray 
olives or a flowering almond amongst 
them, and below to the Arno glistening 
in the sun. In the middle of the room 
is a large table covered with all the 
necessary appliances of the toilet. The 
nurses sit round in a circle dressed in 
thick white washing material, each 
with a little stiff baby on her knee, 
with helpless hanging head and tiny 
combative fists, yet, swaddled in its 
white bands and supported by its pil- 
low, able apparently at two or three 
days old to stand as upright as any 
sentinel. The nurses, fine handsome 
women some of them, the majority of 
whom, poor souls, have forfeited their 
legitimate claim to motherhood, are yet 
inordinately proud of their adopted 
charges, and there is much rivalry for 
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the notice of the visitors. The ba- 
bies however are less pleased with our 
attentions. One unhappy mite of a 
week old offers a feeble whimper of 
protest at its nurse’s well-intended ef- 
forts to transfer it to unfamiliar and 
less practised arms. Some slightly 
older and much lustier voices join in a 
chorus, which is echoed in different 
keys from every night nursery in the 
building, and, mindful of that hint 
about the east wind, we hasten after 
the Sister into the wardrobe room, 
where are cupboards full of the ba- 
bies’ trousseaux waiting to go away 
with them, each little bundle neatly 
tied up with green ribbons. 

The question inevitably arises in the 
mind of the visitors what is to become 
of these waifs, nurtured in the first few 
weeks of their lives with such infinite 
care, in the hard future that the world 
too often holds in store for foundlings? 

But the Sister expresses surprise, not 
unmixed with reproach, at our anxiety. 
Why, surely they will be well cared 
for! The bambini, she explains, when 
they are little more than a fortnight 
old, are sent out into the country to 
the peasants, but before they go the 
woman who is to take charge of them 
has to come and stay a day or two 
at the Hospital in order that she may 
learn her duties, and that the authori- 
ties may decide whether she be worthy 
of her charge. Wherever the baby goes 
there is a “correspondent”? who reports 
upon its progress. “In the country 
they are so happy, i poveri,” exclaims 
the Sister. “They grow fat and rosy, 
and the people love them as well as 
their own children; sometimes they 
even adopt them.” If this does not 
happen, the foundlings are brought 
back when they are older, and work is 
found for them, but it is always with 
reluctance that the adopted parents see 
them go. For the girls, most of whom 
are placed in service, the Council of 
Administration holds itself responsible 
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until they are thirty-five, and if in that 
interval, as is usual, they marry, it 
provides them with a suitable dowry. 
Surely this is a paradise for children, 
where every detail of their future is 
so carefully thought out, and perhaps 
it is a reminiscence of certain unsav- 
ory newspaper tales of our own coun- 
try, of baby-farmers, and other means 
by which illegitimate and pauper chil- 
dren are sometimes disposed of, which 
causes the Sister to read incredulity 
upon our faces. “The signore should 
go out into the country and see them,” 
she exclaims reproachfully. Some- 
times, owing to death or some other 
cause, seldom indeed to ill-treatment, 
it is necessary to change the little ones’ 
homes, and then they come back to the 
Hospital for a visit. As the Sister is 
speaking we pass into a smaller room, 
where, seated on the floor on half a 
dozen cushions, are as many babies, 
boys and girls, ranging in age from six 
to eighteen months. Very charming 
babies they are, almost any’ one of 
whom might have sat in the della Rob- 
bia studio for Master Andrea. They 
are all in clean pink pinafores, thick 
socks, and stout boots, their curly hair, 
in the case of the girls, tied up with 
pink ribbons, while the boys’ heads 
are neatly shaven. They have rather 
the appearance of young birds, full- 
fledged be it understood, for the dark 
eyes are all fixed in expectancy upon a 
sweet-faced young Sister, who, passing 
slowly down the little row, drops pieces 
of carefully soaked bread into the open 
mouths, the wide wings of her white 
cap aiding the suggestion of the mother 
bird. 

Before we go we are allowed a 
glimpse into what is perhaps the most 
pathetic, if not indeed the only really 
pathetic room in the Hospital. This is 
the room of the Archives of the Inno- 
eenti, where, on shelves upon shelves, 
are stored the records of the life of each 
child who has found shelter as a found- 
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ling since the days of Agata Sme- 
ralda. Every tiny incident in its ca- 
reer is here faithfully narrated—every- 
thing indeed, except its name; for the 
incognito of all the babies, even where 
the parentage is known, is preserved 
with scrupulous completeness. But it 
must not be supposed that any child 
‘ goes through life nameless. Directly 
an infant has been received into the 
Hospital and registered, it is carried 
across into the Church of the Innocenti 
and duly baptized at the only font in 
Florence where baptisms are permit- 
ted, outside the Baptistery. Here it is 
given a name to serve, in much the 
same spirit as it is given its religious 
medal, and naturally only the Sisters 
are in attendance. There is no chris- 
tening party, no proud father and 
grandmother and relations to watch 
the salt put in the protesting baby’s 
mouth, and oil poured upon his head, 
such as may be seen almost any day 
of the week in Giotto’s Baptistery. 
The baby can obviously have no sur- 
name unless the kind-hearted peasant 
who, later, is to take him into his home 
will provide him with that also. But, 
after all, there is perhaps less oppor- 
tunity for the bad fairies to be present 
at a christening where the mundane 
element is so conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, and where such perfect expres- 
sions of allied beauty and innocence 
have been set to guard the entrance. 
Once a year, on the Saturday before 
Easter, the font is blessed with much 
solemnity, and a grand christening 
takes place, to which outsiders by favor 
are admitted, of the fortunate baby 
who at this propitious moment is the 
last to have been received into the 
Hospital. 

“The signore should go out into the 
country and see them.” The good Sis- 
ter’s words recur to me as the light 
two-wheeled cart swings perilously 
round a sharp corner, crosses a little 
bridge, and stops with a jerk before a 
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row of two or three whitewashed cot- 
tages. This is the Street of the Hun- 
dred Stars, a magnificent high-sounding 
name indeed to hestow upon a handful 
of little houses set down by the road- 
side in the midst of the poderi, a couple 
of miles out of Florence! And this is 
the village school to which the owner 
of the cart has given us an introduc- 
tion. We are told that it is a rather 
superior school, for the parents pay 
here for the education of their children. 
Therefore it does not seem very prob- 
able that we shall find any foundlings 
among them. The interior, however, is 
modest enough—a brick floor, white- 
washed walls, a large placid school- 
mistress, beaming with human kind- 
ness, and five or six children whvu may 
be any age between four and ten. The 
visitors are welcomed with enthusi- 
asm, a blessed interruption no doubt to 
teacher and pupils alike. An excursion 
into the stone kitchen, where a beauti- 
ful carved mantelpiece seems to sug- 
gest that the house has known better 
days before the education of the vil- 
lage children was brought into ques- 
tion, and two rickety chairs are pro- 
duced for our accommodation. We 
beg that there may be no disturbance 
of the ordinary course of study. The 
request seems to be superfluous. One 
boy alone, the eldest apparently of the 
party, a picturesque figure in rusty 
green and a siouch felt hat, which he 
retains upon his dark curls, sits writ- 
ing at a wooden table, his chair tip- 
tilted, his nose extremely near the ink- 
pot, much of the contents of which had 
been already scattered upon his person 
through the medium of a fine steel pen 
with which he is laboriously tracing 
letters in a copy-book. He is appar- 
ently the unwilling sacrifice offered 
upon the altar of education for the 
whole school. Leaning against the 
table is another and a younger boy, his 
arms crossed, his head laid reposefully 
upon them, his sleepy attention very 
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fairly divided between the work of the 
scribe and the movements of the visi- 
tors. Round the room at intervals, 
upon extremely small rush-bottomed 
arm-chairs, such as are sold in the mar- 
ket at Prato, are two or three yet 
smaller boys, their blue linen overalls 
and scarlet caps lending bright touches 
of color to the interior. Their little 
legs, clad in the usual thick woollen 
stockings and stout boots, are evi- 
dently intended by nature for running 
rather than for sitting still. But very 
still they are expected to sit, their fat 
arms folded upon their chests, and if it 
is all that is expected of them, it seems 
at this moment to be a good deal. One 
little boy near the door permits him- 
self to gaze wistfully out upon the sun- 
baked road, upon the row of poplars 
which skirts the vineyard opposite, and 
the rapid dart of a lizard across the 
doorstep threatens for the moment to 
overrule his self-restraint. Presently 
his head nods forward, and his body 
appears to be im imminent danger of 
precipitating itself to the ground, but 
no doubt since it only rocks on the 
seat, daily practice has taught him to 
maintain his equilibrium. Another 
sweet fair blue-eyed baby of four, fair 
and stolid enough to belong to the 
Saxon rather than the Latin race, 
watches the visitors for a time with 
unwinking gaze. At intervals, how- 
ever, the tight clasp of the chubby 
hands upon his elbows relaxes, the 
white beautifully modelled eyelids, 
which alone would proclaim him a 
Florentine, fall over the blue eyes. 
Only for a moment, however, he 
yawns, slowly, deliberately, clasps his 
elbows a little tighter, for this is ob- 
viously a child of determination, and 
resumes his stare. Poor babies! the 
atmosphere is close. They have prob- 
ably dined well on macaroni or polenta, 
and it would really be easier for them 
to be mastering their letters than re- 
taining this painful rigidity. They 
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must envy a rusty black kitten of 
amazing agility, which careers with ir- 
ritating freedom about the room in pur- 
suit of its own tail, the flies, or any 
other object of passing interest. There 
is only one little girl present, and she 
finds sufficient occupation in leaning 
against the back of the schoolmistress’s 
chair. The appearance of a sketch 
book has made her self-conscious; she 
giggles openly, thereby upsetting the 
boy at the table, for which they both 
receive a whispered, but evidently mild 
remonstrance from their placid in- 
structress. The end of school hours is, 
however, approaching. From a nail on 
the wall above her head the school 
dame reaches down a slate—Twutti buoni 
—all good—is briefly inscribed upon 
it in enormous letters, and it is 
then restored to its place, that 
all who run may read of the vir- 
tue of her establishment. Well, the 
curriculum is at least simple. How 
astonished this amiable lady would 
be if she were told that at the present 
moment our country is torn asunder 
over the vexed question of the educa- 
tion of our children! No doubt the 
village priest holds this little school in 
the hollow of his hand; but of instruc- 
tion, religious or secular, there appears 
to be very little—merely to learn to 
sit still can surely offer no ground for 
controversy. After all, the schoolmis- 
tress cannot tell us much about her 
pupils when they have clattered out 
into the sunshine. But that it is a 
paying school she is careful to impress 
upon us. Yes, she admits, in her easy 
good-natured fashion, the peasants do 
adopt their foundlings sometimes. 
They are always good to them—they 
become as their own. Sometimes they 
even love them better than their own, 
and who is she that she should know 
the difference! 

And so in the evening we come back 
to the Street of the Children, and I 
confess that, in spite of all the care 
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and tenderness with which we have 
seen the babies of Florence surrounded 
in their institutions and schools, it is 
with something of relief that I find 
myself again among these merry irre- 
sponsible little beings, most of whom 
at all events own their full complement 
of parents, and) who for the moment, 
the schools being let loose, are quite 
untrammelled by law or regulation. 
Yet here also the atmosphere is a little 
subdued. Giotto’s Tower stands clear 
against a pale opal sky, inevitably re- 
minding one of the lilies of the fields 
of the Mugello, where the boy was 
found tending or neglecting his father’s 
sheep. Surely they were in his mind 
when he planned and reared this lovely 
fabric. ; 

Upon the doorsteps clumps of little 
girls sit very close together like birds 
on a perch, whispering those secrets 
which little girls whisper all the world 
over, and which the boys must not 
hear, and which grown-up people could 
not possibly understand. At a win- 
dow a fair-haired child, who should 
surely have wings about her head, 
leans out to throw down bread to a lit- 
tle girl in the street below, who holds 
up her skirt to receive it. 

The greengrocer has already labori- 
ously demolished his whole edifice of 
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vegetables, and closed his shutters. 
The birdcage man is preparing to fol- 
low his example, and the many cages 
are being carefully conveyed into some 
hidden recess, to appear like the leeks 
and the onions upon the morrow. 
Even the hard-boiled eggs have nearly 
gone, and the grandmother is remov- 
ing her canzone from the board on 
which all day they have exposed their 
tender sentiments. Groups of untiring 
little boys still shout and race up and 
down a street; but Guido’s father has 
returned to lead him, an only half-re- 
luctant captive, to supper and bed. 
Down the street come the tired moth- 
ers, who, the day’s work over, have 
been to fetch their babies from the 
créche. Clean, well-fed and sleepy, 
the little creatures may be exchanging 
the peaceful atmosphere with which 
the kind Sisters surround them for the 
bustle and clatter and discussions of 
their own less clean and airy homes. 
But they are quite content, as they 
nestle against the gaudy handkerchiefs 
which adorn their mothers’ shoulders, 
and gaze out upon the shadowy world 
with dark solemn eyes. For will they 
not find awaiting them that atmos- 
phere of love which seems to be the in- 
disputable birthright of every child 
that is born in Florence? 
Rose M. Bradley. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PETER SUPS SORROW. 


It was broad day when Peter re- 
turned home, so weary that he could 
scarce drag himself across his threshold. 
The fire was burning brightly as usual, 
the kettle singing on the hob, the 
breakfast-table spread, but Prue was 
nowhere to be seen. 


Peter wondered vaguely at her ab- 
sence, but was too tired in body, too 
heavy in mind to call her. He dropped 
into his armchair, helped himself to 
some bread and a slice of the bacon 
that was keeping hot before the fire, 
ate a mouthful or two, and fell asleep. 
The exhaustion ensuing from prolonged 
strain of both body and mind often re- 
sults in such slumber as this—a heavy, 
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miserable suspension of sense and mo- 
tion as far removed from restfulness 
as that laughter which is likened to the 
crackling of thorns under a pot from 
genuine and wholesome mirth. 

It was midday when he awoke; the 
crumbling embers winked but faintly 
in the sunlight which flooded the room. 

Instantly the thought flashed into his 
mind keen as a knife-blade. Noon! 
Godfrey must be buried by this time, 
and he had not been there. 

He pushed back his chair and rose, 
actuated by some senseless impulse of 
flight from the pain which he carried 
within; and his eyes fell upon a white 
object propped up against the teapot. 
It was a letter addressed to himself in 
Prue’s hand. 

He took it up, and held it for a mo- 
ment, the presentiment of evil strong 
upon him. The house was very still; 
a seared glance at the table revealed 
that it was laid for one. 

He tore open the note at last, with 
trembling fingers, and saw that it was 
brief. 

“My dear husband,” wrote Prue, 
“vou have been very kind to me, but I 
am afraid our marriage has been a mis- 
take. I am going home to father and 
mother for the present. Later on God 
will show me what to do. There’s no 
use in coming after me, for I have 
made up my mind not to go back. 
Now I ask you as a last request to go 
to your brother’s funeral. It will per- 
haps make up a little for the grief our 
marriage caused him. You will be in 
time if you start at once on getting 
this. Good-bye, dear Peter, God bless 
you.—Your wife, Prue.” 

The blood which had ebbed to Peter's 
heart on reading the first words of this 
missive now rushed back again with 
overwhelming force, making his face 
burn and his head swim. For a few 
moments he was shaken by an anger 
of which he had not thought himself 


capable. How dared she? How dared 
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she leave him like this, without a hint 
of warning, and at such a moment? 
He uttered a frenzied laugh as his eyes 
reverted to the letter. 

“I ask you, as a last request, to go to 
your brother’s funeral. . .. You will be 
in time if you start at once on getting 
this.” 

It was Prue who had written these 
words. Little, timid, yielding Prue, 
who had never hitherto ventured even 
in thought to impose her will on him. 
Now she had taken her life into her 
own hands, she had left him alone in 
his heavy trouble, setting down her 
last behests for his guidance. 

He laughed again. In her new- 
found wisdom she had laid her plans 
to a nicety. She had counted on his 
returning as usual before dawn. She 
had placed her letter where, as she im- 
agined it must at once meet his eye. 
She had not reckoned on his remaining 
eut so long or falling a prey to that 
ill-timed slumber. 

And now Godfrey was already bur- 
ied, and between Peter and his mother 
yawned a guif more impassable than 
ever. Even if she could have brought 
herself to forgive everything else, she 
could never overlook the slight to his 
dead brother. 

Godfrey was buried, his mother ir- 
revocably estranged, and Prue gone. 

All at once, in the very white heat 
of his wrath, his mental vision con- 
jured up the likeness of the little figure 
wandering through the darkness, 
threading its way amid the trees, the 
lantern wavering in its hand. Thus 
had Prue come to look for him on New 
Year's Eve—that unforgettable night 
when he had told her that she was his 
only comfort, and she had assured him 
that she would die for him “every mo- 
ment of the day.” Oh, Prue! Oh, lit- 
tle Prue! 

His passion left him as suddenly as 
it had come, and he clutched hold of 
the chair-back, trembling throughout 
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his whole strong frame. Could it be 
true—could little Prue have really left 
him of her own accord, and with the 
determination never to return? She 
said so, resolutely enough; the words 
seemed burnt into his brain: “I have 
made up my mind never to go back. 
I am afraid our marriage has been a 
mistake.” 

How could she find it in her heart to 
pen them! Had she forgotten all that 
had passed—the tender intimacy, the 
sacred confidences, that winter’s even- 
ing when she had slumbered on the 
hearth with her head on his shoulder, 
that spring day in the firwood? 

Only last night how she had clung 
to him: “Am I no good to you at all? 
You promised you would come to me 
when you were in trouble.” 

How pleading had been her face! and 
he had shaken her off with rough 
words. It was then, no doubt, that 
her love had died. 

“Our marriage has been a mistake.” 

How could he blame her? It was 
he himself who had murdered her 
love! 

With a groan he fell upon his knees, 
burying his face in his hands. 

He never afterwards knew how long 
he remained thus, sunk in a kind of 
lethargy of despair—his wretchedness 
being so profound as to make him un- 
conscious of all save itself—but it was 
late in the afternoon when he was 
roused by a hand upon his shoulder. 
Mrs. Meadway stood by his side. 

Peter staggered to his feet, turning 
upon her a face scarcely recognizable 
in its resentful misery. 

“What do you come for?’ he asked. 

“Dear, to be sure, Peter, I don’t won- 
der you be upset. Who'd ever ha’ 
thought o’ Prudentia traipsin’ off from 
ye like this? ‘’Tis the trouble comin’ 
so sudden what have turned her poor 
brain a little, in her delicate state. But 
don’t ye take on, Peter, my dear’— 
Mrs. Meadway was unwontedly af- 
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fectionate in her sympathy—“ 'tis what 
must be looked for at such times as 
these. Young wives, there! they do 
often take again their lovin’ husbands 
same as she’ve a-done.” 

“She has turned against me?’ said 
Peter, his stiff lips forming the words 
with difficulty. 

“E—es,” agreed Mrs. Meadway, drop- 
ping into a chair, “it do seem so. 
There, I daren’t so much as mention 
your name. She do begin a-cryin’ 
and a-shakin’, ‘Oh, mother, don’t!’ she 
do say; all of a tremble she do get. 
Yet, as I says to Meadway, it bain’t 
very likely as ye’d ever do anything to 
her.” 

“Do anything to her?” repeated Peter 
stupidly; then as a light dawned on 
him, “Ill-use her, do you mean?” 

Mrs. Meadway nodded. 

“Well, there’s some men,” she ob- 
served, “as bain’t so very particular 
when they’ve had a drop too much, but 


you was never a man to be drinky——’ 
. “Did Prue give you to understand 
that I had been cruel to her?” he 
asked, as soon as he could command 
his voice. 

“Oh, dear no, Mr. Peter; nothin’ o 


, 


the kind. Meadway was a bit puzzled- 
like, seein’ the maid so upset, and not 
able to bear the very sound o’ your 
name, so to speak. But, as I did tell 
en, ‘tis her state—some gets took that 
way when they be expectin’. There, 
ye'll never believe it, but I reg’lar 
turned again Meadway myself when 
Prue was on the road. The things I 
did use to say to en—positive insultin’ 
they was, ‘Meadway,’ I did tell en 
one, ‘your beard be like nothin’ but a 
serubbin’-brush.’ Poor Meadway was 
so hurt in his feelings he wouldn't 
speak to me for near a week arter- 
wards.” 

Peter was not so much consoled as 


might have been expected by this anec- 


dote; he began to stride up and down, 
his head sunk upon his breast, his 
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hands clenched so tightly that the nails 
well-nigh pierced the flesh. 

Mrs. Meadway slowly screwed her- 
self round in her chair that she might 
obtain a better view of him, and pres- 
ently uttered a groan of sympathy. 

“It do pierce I to the heart to see 
how dreadful you do take on, Mr. 
Peter, but I wouldn’t really give way 
like that. ’Tis but a passin’ thing, I 
do assure ’ee. Bless ye, she'll be all 
right so soon as dear baby do come. 
It be due in November, bain’t it? 
K—es, November, I think. Well, there 
bain’t so very long to wait, be there? 
An’ it’s better she should turn a bit 
funny before nor arter. There, I did 
know a sweet young mother what went 
and drownded her innicent baby when 
it were but three-week old—didn’t 
know what she were a-doin’, poor soul, 
an’ very nigh broke her heart when she 
come to herself. ‘Tis a well-known 
thing as a young ’ooman does often get 
took that way arter the event—'tis 
much better as it has fell out now. 
Prue will be all right, you'll see, my 
dear, an’ glad to welcome ye when all’s 
over; but Meadway an’ me was 
a-sayin’ 'twould be best to give her her 
own way till then, an’ to let her bide 
wi’ us.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said her son-in-law. 
as she paused for breath; “I won’t ask 
her to come back.” 

“N—n—no,” said Mrs. Meadway, gaz- 
ing at him askance, “to be sure. ’Tis 
very kind on your part, for you must 
be terr’ble put about ai’out her.” 

“Oh, I can manage,” he returned with 
something almost like a laugh. 

“E—es,” agreed his mother-in-law, 
still in the same dubious tone, “e—es; 
then we mid reckon as that be settled.” 

“Quite settled,” said Peter, gazing at 
her for a moment -with his dull eyes. 
What was it Prue had said? “Later 
on God will show me what to do.” 

Later on—after the birth of the child 
—the child that was his as well as hers. 
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Was he, the father, to have no claim? 
Had he, in alienating the mother, for- 
feited all right to the child? 

“Our marriage has been a mistake. 
... I have made up my mind never to 
go back. ...” Could he find it in his 
heart to coerce her, she who trembled 
at the sound of his name? Should he 
plead, entreat? Of what avail since 
love was dead? 

“H’m,” said Mrs. Meadway, clearing 
her throat in a portentous manner, 
“there’s one -thing—'tis but a little 
thing an’ you was always of an open- 
handed turn o' mind——” 

He wheeled towards her vaguely. 

Mrs. Meadway was smoothing down 
her dress with an appearance of slight 
nervousness, and smiling in an ingra- 
tiating manner. 

“Meadway have a-worked hard all 
his life, an’ he be a-gettin’ on, d’ye 
see,” she pursued, “‘and you, there! you 
be young and hearty, an’ earninu’ very 
good wage.” 

_Peter stared at the apparently ir- 
relevant statement. 

“Prue’ll be a matter o’ ten or eleven 
weeks wi’ us, I d’ ’low,” she went on. 
“'Twill be a great expense, Mr. Peter, 
more partic’lar at such a time.” 

“But I will, of course, be answerable 
for that,’ cried he, his face lighting 
up all at once. “You must have some 
money in hand to start with, and I'll 
make you a regular weekly allow- 
ance.” 

He was all eagerness now, and even 
as he spoke began to fumble in the 
drawers of the dresser for his money- 
box, 

“IT knew that would be all right,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Meadway, much grati- 
fied. “‘As I did say to father, ‘I be so 
sure as anything as Mr. Peter ’ud feel 
himself insulted if we was put to any 
loss along o ’this ‘ere maggot 0’ 
Prue’s.’ We'd best not tell Prue, ye 
know.” 

“Oh, no,” agreed Peter, his face fall- 
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ing again, “no, don’t tell Prue; she 
mightn’t like it.” 

“Well, ’tis this way,” said the mother, 
pursing up her lips. “I didn’t men- 
tion to Prue as I were a-comin’—no, I 
didn’t or she mid ha’ got into a reg’lar 
state. This ’ere little talk had better 
be kept confidential.” 

“You'll let me know how she goes 
on,” said Peter presently, as Mrs. 
Meadway, having with many expres- 
sions of satisfaction pocketed the 
money, rose to her feet. 

“I'll let ye know,” 
“once a week reg’lar.” 

Having accomplished the object of 
her visit, she turned to depart, an- 
nouncing that the trap was waiting for 
her outside the wood; but as she 
crossed the room she again came to a 


she returned, 
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standstill, casting a hesitating glance 
at her son-in-law. 

“Ye'll be terrible put about I'm 
afeard, Peter, my dear. However 
will ye manage? Ye'll have to get 
somebody to clean up for ye. Bain’t 
there some woman who could——” 

“T’ll not have any other woman 
here!” exlaimed Peter with such sud- 
den violence that Mrs. Meadway 
deemed it wiser to make her exit with- 
out further delay. 

But Peter remained staring stupidly 
before him, shaking as though he were 
cold. 

‘Prue had turned against him. Prue 
wept and trembled at the very sound 
of his name. Oh, love was dead 
indeed! 


(To be continued.) 





PRINCE HOHENLOHE’S MEMOIRS.* 


L. 


Another generation will be as unable 
to realize the earthquake set heaving 
by the publication of Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s memoirs as to understand the 
opinion of that venerable organ of 
criticism in our own country which de- 
clared before having read them that 
they contained nothing new. It would 
be as wise to reproach Horace Walpole 
or Mr. Creevey for the absence of nov- 
elty, or to deny that the eye and hand 
of a Lenbach could add anything to the 
impression of Bismarck’s head received 
by the lens of a camera. What matters 
in all these cases is not the fact but 
the touch; and Prince Hohenlohe’s 
Denkwiirdigkeiten have a touch which 
will always give them a place apart in 
the fascinating class of literature to 
which they belong. ‘They have perma- 
nently altered the angle of vision from 

* “Denkwiirdigkeiten des Fiirsten Chlodwig 


zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst. Im Auftrage 
des Prinzen Alexander zu Hohenlohe Schil- 


which the men and events of the grand 
epoch of German history have been 
regarded. With Moritz Busch, we yva- 
leted the actor-manager, overheard his 
soliloquies, his rages, and some of his 
less important conversations; we 
peeped under his arms as he read his 
letters; we pricked our ears when 
voices were audible behind dressing- 
room doors; half in the secret and half 
out, we really learned a great deal and 
always knew enough to mislead. 

Now for the first time we see the 
members of the company as they ap- 
peared at rehearsals and elsewhere, in 
their jealousies, intrigues, littlenesses 
and whisperings, to one of the most 
distinguished amongst them, whose 
heart was full of disappointment, who 
reached the summit of his ambition 
too late, and, without appearing to ob- 
lingsfurst herausgegeben von Friedrich Cur- 


tius.” Stuttgart und Leipzig: Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt. Two vols. 441 and 565 pp. 
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serve, let nothing escape him. Soon 
taught by bitter experience to regard 
every colleague as a possible enemy, he 
had a sixth sense for detecting in- 
trigue, and was apt, we imagine, to 
suspect its presence where it was not. 
His glance was cold, searching and dis- 
creet—so discreet that we cannot ac- 
cuse him with certainty of dipping his 
pen deliberately into acid—so discreet 
that his exposure of his contempora- 
ries leaves his own character and mo- 
tives an almost insoluble problem. Im- 
agine something between Greville’s 
diary and Saint-Simon—as much supe- 
rior to the one as inferior to the second 
—published by an ex-Premier within 
five or six years of his quitting office, 
and you have the spirit in which Bis- 
marck’s successor writes of Bismarck’s 
age. 

Of that age Prince Hohenlohe is un- 
questionably the Verkleinerer. That is 
to say, using the word merely in its 
literal, not in its usual and worse 
sense, he is its detractor. That was 
not necessarily the intention. That is 
the effect. He reveals enough of the 
petty, the squalid and the incongruous 
to corrode the soul of the hero-worship- 
per. He touches no character that he 
does not diminish, and international! 
crises in his pages assume the ludicrous 
air of personal squabbles. That is not 
the whole of the truth, perhaps not the 
half; but it is part of the truth, and a 
necessary, perhaps for German pur- 
poses an invaluable, corrective of the 
grandiose and superficial falsity of the 
legends in which the popular mind de- 
lights. Nothing in the book, for in- 
stance, is more characteristic than the 
last reference to Moltke. The mem- 
ory, at least, of the stern Schlachten- 
denker has hitherto remained above dis- 
paragement—“silence in seven  lan- 
guages” commemorated in_ bronze. 
That statue can never again 
stored to its pedestal, for all the world 
now knows, what the initiated knew 


be re- 
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already, that whatever may be the 
truth about Moltke’s fluency in six of 
the languages, he was extremely talka- 
tive in the seventh. He was, in this 
respect, like Czesar, Frederick, Napo- 
leon, and most other masters of action, 
but he was not like the legend. Our 
present Prince of Wales had visited 
Berlin in March 1890 to be invested 
with the Black EBagle. Hohenlohe was 
present at the banquet in the White 
Hall, and writes the following para- 
graph :— 

I sat opposite the Empress and be- 
tween Moltke and Kameke. The for- 
mer wanted to be very talkative, but 
was disturbed by the incessant music 
and became exceedingly annoyed. As 
a matter of fact two bands of music 
had been planted facing each other, 
and when one of them stopped the 
other began blaring. It was hardly 
to be endured. The Kaiser delivered 
an oration in honor of the Queen of 
England and the Prince of Wales, and 
announced his appointment to be an 
English Admiral (he wore the uni- 
form), mentioned the brotherhood in 
arms at the battle of Waterloo, and 
hoped that the British fleet and the 
german army would work together 
for the maintenance of peace. Moltke 
remarked to me at that point, “Goethe 
says: ‘A political song’s a nasty song.’ ”’ 
He also expressed his hope that the 
speech would not appear in the news- 
papers. 

An entry significant of much, both 
for personalities and politics, and a 
capital example of Hohenlohe’s com- 
pact and pointed style. We hear Bis- 
marck upon another page accusing 
Moltke of having had Waldersee ap- 
pointed Chief of the General Staff, in- 
stead of some more competent suc- 
cessor, because he could do what he 
liked with him. “A bad service to the 
Army on the part of old Moltke.” As 
for Waldersee himself, the pretentious 
personage who commanded in the 
Boxer expedition, “he wanted war with 
Russia because he felt he would be too 
old if peace lasted long.” That ruth- 
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less Bismarckian observation was 
made at Friedrichsruh in December 
1889, a few months before the Iron 
Chancellor's dismissal. By such influ- 
ences may the fate of nations be 
swayed. 

IL. 


We must pass lightly over the first 
volume and the greater part of the sec- 
ond. The former does not, perhaps, 
compare in value with the massive 
substance of Bismarck’s Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen, which are not so much 
material for history as history itself 
thinking aloud. But Prince Hohenlohe 
played a memorable and decisive part 
before 1870 in preparing South Ger- 
many to range itself finally upon the 
side of Prussia, and the chapters upon 
the years before Sedan are an indispen- 
sable supplement to Von Sybel. He- 
redity deeply influences the color of the 
Memoirs throughout. The Hohenlohes 
claim a pedigree some centuries older 
than the earliest records of the Haps- 
burgs or Hohenzollerns, and before the 
Napoleonic reconstruction they were in- 
dependent princes of the Holy Roman 
Empire holding wide possessions in 
Suabia. Chlodwig was in tempera- 
ment like his father—‘‘a character of a 
melancholy cast, but witty, even cheer- 
ful upon occasion, and infinitely kind, 
gentle and amiable.” His mother was 
a princess of the Lutheran house of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg. The sons 
were brought up in the father’s faith, 
the daughters in their mother’s. This 
nominal separation of those who were 
otherwise passionately attached had a 
profound influence upon Prince Chlod- 
wig’s life. He might be described as 
a Catholic of strong Protestant lean- 
ings, and anti-clericalism was perhaps 
the strongest instinct of his life, though 
Protestantism never convinced him. 
As Minister-President of Bavaria he 
issued a famous circular inviting the 
Catholic powers to prevent the Papal 
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declaration of infallibility; and his 
brother, Cardinal Hohenlohe, led the 
opposition to that dogma at Rome. 
Upon this main line of spiritual influ- 
ence we follow with intense interest 
the development of a character. The 
child is merry and quaint. The boy, 
with true German conscientiousness, 
gives the scientific names of the plants 
he finds when climbing the Hartz. The 
student is already oppressed by feel- 
ings of loneliness and mistrust, and in 
early manhood he has the severe and 
introspective temperament of Port 
Royal softened and irradiated by 
South German sentiment. His happy 
marriage makes him a man of action: 
for the next year is 1848, the year of 
revolutions. It seems for a moment 
that a democratic erapire will be peace- 
fully created with the King of Prussia 
at its head. It will be the mightiest 
and freest State upon the Continent; 
it will have fleets, commerce, colonies, 
and dominating influence in the East, 
and it will make the German name 
and flag known and respected through- 
out the.world as they had never been 
since the days of the Hansa. Prince 
Hohenlohe’s fundamental political 
views and methods were determined at 
this susceptible period by the vicissi- 
tudes of a year in which enthusiasms 
as high as heaven were followed by 
disillusionment bitter as death. The 
cause of German unity was postponed 
for twenty years and to weaker spirits 
seemed Jost for ever. The following 
passage, written in 1848, may well 
serve to explain to English readers the 
events of the succeeding years and to 
prepare them for some developments or 
attempts of a future still to come:— 


No one will deny that it is a painful 
fate for any thinking and energetic 
man not to be able to say in foreign 
countries: I am a German; to be de- 
prived of the joy of seeing the German 
flag on German ships; to find no Ger- 
man Consul in emergency; and to have 
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to say to oneself at last, I am a Hes- 
sian, a Darmstadter, a Biickeburger— 
my Fatherland was once a great and 
powerful land, but is now cut up into 
thirty-eight snippets. And when we 
look at the map and observe that the 
North Sea, the Baltic and the Mediter- 
ranean beat together upon our coasts, 
and no German ship compels the pride 
of the English and the French to give 
the usual salute to the German flag, is 
not the color of shame the only color 
that counts in the black, red, gold 
badge? . . . Our industry strongly im- 
pelled by the Zollverein demands for- 
eign markets and over-sea connections. 
Hence complaints upon the inadequacy 
of the German fleet must increase, and 
the question of German unity will be 
agitated with increasing force in a 
press that has become frée. 


Long afterwards he wrote to Queen 
Victoria: “Since 1848 the German peo- 
ple has learned one thing thoroughly— 
to wait. It has learned that you do not 
make political progress by attempting 
to run your head through a wall.” The 
two masterly letters to Queen Victoria 
are the best condensed descriptions we 
know of the state of Germany when 
standing in the early sixties upon the 
very brink of destructive and creative 
crises. Here we may remark that in 
a most interesting letter written from 
Mount Carmel in 1849 young Hohen- 
lohe preaches once more the policy of 
expansion and urges the seizure and 
colonization of Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete 
and Asia Minor. It was once said of 
him that he was very slow, but he al- 
ways arrived. Fifty years later he 
was Third Chancellor of the German 
Empire when Kiao-chau was annexed, 
an Imperial fleet commenced in ear- 
nest, and the concession for the Bag- 
dad railway secured. Let us remem- 
ber that in all the questions likely to 
bring England and Germany into con- 
flict we are dealing not with the 
Kaiser's personal enthusiasms, but 
with the long suppressed national in- 
stincts and ambitions of a great people. 
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III. 


At this point we must telescope the 
narrative, though a whole issue of this 
Review might be filled with important 
or lively quotations. After Sadowa, 
Prince Hohenlohe gave up the idea of 
the Triad—the scheme for drawing all 
the small German States together into 
a third great power side by side with 
Austria and Prussia. As Bavarian 
Prime Minister for several years before 
1870, he worked for a wider union 
under Prussian leadership, and did 
more than any man to destroy the 
hopes of France, and to neutralize for 
ever the policy of dividing to conquer 
pursued by the diplomacy of Paris 
from the days of Richelieu and earlier. 
There are conversations in a railway 
carriage with Napoleon III., whose 
helplessly conciliatory words are the 
words of a man who feels before a 
trial of strength that his cause is lost; 
and there are talks with Bismarck 
which admit us into the great practi- 
cal workshop of a mind preparing long 
before the event for war. If Bismarck 
succeeded, the following passage may 
well tell all serious politicians why:— 


People are always thinking that in 
1866 I simply swam in triumph, and I 
can assure you I never went through a 
more horrible time. Everybody at 
Headquarters regarded me as a traitor, 
and when I stood at the top windows 
of the castle, I often thought “Better 
jump out and end it.” There were 
often such scenes in Council that I 
started up, rushed out, banged the 
doors behind me, threw myself on the 
bed and howled like a dog. 


The conquests of 1870 made Ger- 
many single, and Bismarck supreme. 
He dwarfed all other men. Prince 
Hohenlohe hardly played afterwards 
the part he had hoped and deserved. 
But the more his personality is sup- 
pressed, the more his diary improves. 
He fills high and splendid offices, he is 
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in the web of intrigue stretching from 
the Wilhelmstrasse to every capital, 
and he understands every vibration of 
the filaments, whether it threatens the 
spider or the silk; he conforms to the 
existing régime, but will not be taken 
unprepared if it should be overthrown. 
Harry Arnim’s fate had been a warn- 
ing to all pretenders. That unhappy 
man was succeeded at the Paris Em- 
bassy by Prince Hohenlohe. Next 
year occurred the war-scare of 1875, 
and these pages are a contribution to 
the history of that remarkable episode. 
We discourse on the most confidential 
terms with Thiers, Gambetta, and, last 
but not least, M. de Blowitz, the Paris 
correspondent of the Times and the 
only individual in the Memoirs who 
appears as a much more considerable 
personage than the world had pre- 
viously thought him. There is Prin- 
cess Trubetzkoy’s inimitable answer to 
the ex-President who had proclaimed a 
little vainly that he stood high in her 
favor. “Ah Thiers! Il prétend qu'il 
s'est livre sur moi @ tous les excés, mais 
je ne m’en suis pas apercue.” And there 
is a wonderful sketch of a Salvation 
Army meeting in Paris which any lit- 
erary impressionist might be glad to 
have signed. There is a vivid account 
of the Berlin Congress, with a striking 
and rather malicious portrait of Dis- 
raeli. Prince Hohenlohe revered 
Queen Victoria, but he did not love the 
English people. After the Berlin 
Congress he felt that the foundations 
of German diplomacy were no longer 
so solid as they had been; and he 
writes during a visit to Berlin (Febru- 
ary 22, 1880): 


I write under the impression that a 
good time has come to an end and that 
an anxious and unpleasant one is be- 
ginning. 


Again and again Bismarck’s power 
semed to be shaken. Again and 
again it was re-established. Prince 
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Hohenlohe was transferred in 1885 to 
the Statthaltership of Alsace-Lorraine. 
It is an office nominally co-ordinate 
with the Chancellorship; but here also 
Bismarck dominated, and Prince Ho- 
henlohe’s differences with him upon the 
policy to be adopted towards the con- 
quered provinces (the Chancellor was 
for harsher and more vexatious meas- 
ures than the Statthalter approved) led 
to a silent but unmistakable cleft that 
continued to widen. Nine-tenths of the 
two volumes, it is to be noticed, though 
full of entertaining touches as well as 
of first-hand materials for the histo- 
rian, are more valuable than exciting. 


IV. 


Into the last hundred pages the 
whole passion, drama and sensational- 
ism of the Memoirs are crowded, and 
it is from these that the Kaiser, not 
wholly without reason, apprehends “in- 
calculable consequences.” There is 
hardly a passage worth quoting that 
has not already appeared in the daily 
press. The impression made by the 
whole we have described at the com- 
mencement of this article. The story 
pulsates hard through every line, and 
the primeeval passionateness, the de- 
monic nature, of Prince Bismarck dom- 
inate the plot before his dismissal from 
office and after. The Grand Duke of 
Baden believes that the Iron Chancellor 
is “animated by egoistic motives and 
will not make war again.” Herr von 
Huene, the German military attaché at 
Paris, reports at the same time (June 
25, 1889) that “the French army 
is at the present moment stronger 
than ours.” The Tsardom re- 
quires more time to prepare, but is 
drawing slowly towards the Republic, 
and the danger of the combination 
which Bismarck had worked like a 
Titan to prevent steadily darkens. He 
fears another Jena; another Kaunitz 
coalition; Feinde ringsum. To avoid all 
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peril of the mighty fabric he has 
reared falling with a shattering col- 
lapse, he throws political morality to 
the winds; and while he is bound to 
the Triple Alliance he negotiates a se- 
cret treaty with Russia which would 
guarantee Germany absolutely against 
a Franco-Russian attack, but would 
bind Germany to remain neutral if 
her Austrian ally were driven to war. 
Bismarck’s answer to his accusers 
would be that this arrangement pre- 
vented any war except under such cir- 
cumstances as would make Germany 
in all probability the arbiter of the 
Continent. 

In dreary pages, done with a cold in- 
timacy that makes the reader shudder, 
we see the Emperor Frederick drifting 
down to death and his English consort 
laying herself open by her splendid 
self-command to the attack of every 
posturing sentimentalist among a na- 
tion too much given in these latter days 
to exaggerate by every outward mani- 
festation a tacit claim to superior sen- 
sibility and virtue. That habit, let us 
remark, of continual protest and dis- 
play to the injury of the inner life is 
the real danger of the future. Prince 
Hohenlohe’s prophecy is_ fulfilled. 
Within a few months two Emperors 
are buried. The present Kaiser as- 
ecends the throne. It is perfectly plain 
that Hohenlohe shares’ Bismarck’s 
views without loving their author. Im- 
mediately after the Iron Chancellor’s 
fall he writes:— 


Strassburg, 31 May, 1890.—It appears 
more and more that the differences 
leading to the breach between the 
Kaiser and Bismarck occurred upon 
the Russian question. Bismarck would 
have left Austria in the lurch. The 
Kaiser means to go with Austria, even 
at the risk of being involved in war 
with France and Russia. That is how 
I explain the utterances of Bismarck, 
who said that the Kaiser pursues the 
politics of Frederick William IV. That 
is the black spot in the future. 


Prince Hohenlohe’s Memotrs. 


It would be difficult to imagine a 
plainer approval of the policy of keep- 
ing Russia and France apart at any 
cost, even by falsifying in the spirit 
if not in the letter the alliance with 
Austria. Apart from all this the fun- 
damental domestic question was 
“whether Germany should be gov- 
erned by the Hohenzoliern dynasty or 
by the Bismarck dynasty,” and the son 
had made himself intolerable by cari- 
eaturing his father’s defects. ‘“Her- 
bert Bismarck,” we read (under date 
June 22, 1888) in a passage it would be 
affectation to refrain from quoting, 
“had had the impudence to say to the 
Prince of Wales that an Emperor 
(Frederick) who could not discuss, sim- 
ply ought not to reign. The Prince 
had said that if it were not for the 
value of the good relations between 
England and Germany he would have 
put him out of the door.” Yet it was 
not long before that loss was felt from 
which Germany has never recovered, 
the loss of the supreme brain and will. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung, no friend of 
the Iron Chancellor, is right we think 
in singling out the following as perhaps 
the most significant passage in the 
book. Hohenlohe had revisited Berlin 
a few months after the great crisis, 
and this is what he writes in his diary 
under date of June 18, 1890:— 


Two things strike me much in the 
three days I have spent here. First, 
nobody has any time and they all hate 
each other more than ever. Secondly, 
people are swollen. Every individual 
is conscious of his own importance. 
Formerly these same _ individuals 
shrank into themselves and were kept 
under, by the dominating influence of 
Prince Bismarck; now they are all dis- 
tended like sponges in water. That 
has its advantages but also its dangers. 
The unifying will is wanting. 


We will make no more extracts from 
the chronique scandaleuse of Caprivi's 
troubled Chancellorship, nor from the 
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unpleasant narrative of the sham rec- 
onciliation between the Kaiser and 
Bismarck. In 1894 Caprivi, that trop 
honnéte homme, fell a victim to the in- 
trigues of the Junkers and Prince 
Hohenlohe took his place, though he 
detested the Junkers and had to gov- 
ern through the Junkers. The revela- 
tion of the Kaiser’s secret impatience 
with that “small but mighty party” has 
hardly been noticed by any one, but 
the German Government probably 
thinks it as dangerous as anything in 
these volumes. Prince Hohenlohe be- 
came Reichskanzler at seventy-six and 
remained in office for six years. The 
ambition undoubtedly cherished for 
twenty years had been realized too 
late. He presided but could not con- 
trol. “The unifying will was wanting,” 
and as he sat in the Reichstag with his 
head sunk on his breast, an aged and 
passive figure, he seemed to an impa- 
tient people the shadow of a vanished 
time. He had paid the penalty of his 
temperament, and if he removes the 
nimbus from the heads of its contem- 
poraries, there is no halo round his 
own. The outer light, so far as it falls 
on public concerns in the closing pages, 
is the light of common day. There 
was another light within; and the 
pages written after his wife’s death 
reveal the solemnity, the tenderness, 
The Outloek. 
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the profound silence of his soul with a 
sense of tears in mortal things which 
stands strange and unapproached in 
political autobiography. Cromwell's 
cry upon the death of his son gives the 
nearest comparison. From Berlin in 


the autumn of 1899 the octogenarian 
Chancellor, weary, but not yet willing 
to lay down his burthen, writes thus:— 


I cannot go to Russee again. In 
summer the sun and the clear sky drive 
away despondent thoughts. In au- 
tumn, in the long evenings I see Mama 
writing at her table in the drawing- 
room and reading the paper, and I 
think of all my past life. Then sad- 
ness comes on me and I cannot bear it. 
Here amongst all the intriguing faces, 
against which I have to defend myself, 
I forget what makes me dejected. 


A year later he quitted office and a 
few months after he was dead. The 
publication of the latter part of the 
Memoirs so soon is an unquestionable 
breach of the tacit laws of honor un- 
der which a man receives confidences 
in politics. To Germany, upon the 
centenary of Jena, these volumes are 
none the less a grave, probably an in- 
tentional warning; and they will have 
their influence upon the constitutional 
struggle which is a certainty of the 
future. 

J. L. Garvin. 





THE SERJEANT-AT-ARMS. 


A conspicuous object in the House of 
Commons is a large armchair of heavy 
oak, upholstered in dark green leather, 
at the bar, raised a few feet above 
the level of the floor, just inside 
the swing-doors of the main entrance 
to the Chamber. It is the Serjeant-at 
Arms’s chair. The Serjeant-at-Arms 
is the chief executive officer of the 
House of Commons. He it is who is 


charged with the duty of preserving de- 
corum in.the Chamber and its pre- 
cincts, of executing the warrants of the 
House against persons it has adjudged 
guilty of breaches of its privileges or 
contempt of its dignity; and it is he 
who backs with force, when force is 
necessary, the “Order, order!” of Mr. 
Speaker. He sits in his chair, facing 
the Speaker, picturesquely clad in a 
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black cut-away coat, open at the breast 
to show the daintiest of ruffles in the 
whitest of cambric (of which dandies 
iu the times of the Georges were so 
fond), knee-breeches, black silk stock- 
ings, and shoes with silver buckles; 
and, as the symbol of the power and 
authority of his office, a rapier in its 
seabbard is girt to his side. Yet his 
voice has never been heard in the 
House. It is rarely necessary for the 
Speaker to give him an order in words, 
and a reply or explanation from him 
is never needed. 

The Serjeant-at-Arms is appointed 
by the King personally. He receives 
a salary of £1,200, and has an official 
residence in the Palace of West- 
minster. The deputy Serjeant-at- 
Arms, who, wearing the same official 
dress as the Serjeant-at-Arms, takes 
turns at sitting on guard in the big 
chair at the bar, has a salary of 
£800 a year, and also lives in the 
palace rent free. There is also an as- 
sistant Serjeant-at-Arms, who, how- 
ever, never appears on the floor of the 
House, but attends to the administra- 
tive work of the office outside the 
Chamber.” He has £500 a year and 
£150 as an allowance for a house. The 
department of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
costs altogether £10,000 a year, for, 
in addition to his deputy and assist- 
ant, there are also two door-keepers 
and nineteen messengers (recognized 
by their brass chains and badges of 
Mercury), who are his first reserves in 
the maintenance of order in the 
House, and many attendants and as- 
sistants of various kinds. 

It is not alone to “strangers” who 
have offended the dignity and majesty 
of the House of Commons that the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms is an awe-inspiring per- 
sonage. Even the representatives of 
the people may have occasion to shiver 
at the dread touch of his hand on their 
shoulder. Of the large number of new 
Members returned at the General 
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Election, few are probably aware of 
the fact (which, indeed, is not gen- 
erally known even to old Members) 
that the Cleck Tower contains a suite 
of rooms for the confinement of legis- 
lators who may be pronounced guilty 
by the House of some serious breach 
of its privileges or some outrage on its 
decorum. A Member of Parliament 
arrested on the warrant of the Speaker 
was formerly sent, like strangers 
guilty of breaches of privilege, to 
Newgate or to the Tower. But in the 
building of the Palace of Westminster 
prison-accommodation was _ specially 
provided for legislators and strangers 
committed by the House to the custody 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

The prison of the House of Com- 
mons is situated about half-way up the 
Clock Tower, and under the home of 
that popular London celebrity, Big 
Ben, probably the best-known clock in 
the whole world. There are two suites 
of apartments, each consisting of two 
bed-rooms, — one for the prisoner, and 
the other for one of the Serjeant-at 
Arms’s messengers, who acts as goaler 
—and a sitting-room. There is, there- 
fore, accommodation for two prisoners 
and two goalers in the Clock Tower, 
which so far has been found more than 
sufficient. 

Access to these rooms is obtained 
only through the residence of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, who is responsible for 
the safe keeping of a prisoner of Par- 
liament. Their windows command a 
view of the Thames and Westminster 
Bridge on one side, and of Palace 
Yard on the other. Imprisonment un- 
der any conditions is, perhaps, an un- 
desirable position, but it must be said 
that in the Clock Tower it is deprived 
of all its terrors and most of its in- 
conveniences. The'prisoner may rise 
when he pleases; his meals are sup- 
plied from the catering department of 
the House of Commons, and he can 
have what he likes,—at his own ex- 
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pense. After breakfast he is allowed 
an hour’s recreation on the terrace, ac- 
companied by his goaler and a police- 
officer in plain clothes, and he may 
take the air also in the evening. 
Should his term of imprisonment ex- 
tend over Sunday, he may attend ser- 
vice in St. John’s Church, close to the 
Palace of Westminster, to which he is 
accompanied by his guards. 

The practice of the House of Com- 
mons, in recent times, was to commit 
a person guilty of any violation of its 
privileges to the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, to be detained during its 
pleasure. The imprisonment generally 
continued until the prisoner expressed 
contrition for his offence, or the House 
resolved that he be discharged. But 
before he was free to go he had to pay 
a substantial fee to the Serjeant-at- 
Arms for locking him up, and seeing 
that he did not escape. The last occu- 
pant of the prison was Mr. Bradlaugh, 
the Member for Northampton. His 
confinement for twenty-four hours, in 
1880, was an episode in his exciting 
contest with the House of Commons on 
his claim to be allowed, as an atheist, 
to take his seat without having to use, 
in the oath of allegiance, the expres- 
sion, So help me God! Mr. Bradlaugh 
in a conversation about his prison ex- 
periences stated that, while the quar- 
ters were comfortable and the confine- 
ment by no means irksome, the terri- 
ble reverberation of the bells, when 
Big Ben struck the quarters and the 
hours, allowed him but little sleep. 

Contumacy on the part of a Member 
of Parliament nowadays would hardly 
be visited by imprisonment. Among 
the expressions which are considered 
out of order are treasonable or sedi- 
tious words, the use of the Sovereign’s 
name insultingly, or with a view to in- 
fluence debate, offensive or insulting 
references to the character and pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, personal at- 
tacks on Members of the House, allu- 
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sions to matters pending judicial deci- 
sion in the courts of law, and refiec- 
tious on judges or other persons in high 
authority. The Speaker, or the Chair- 
man of Committees, has also the 
power, after having called attention 
three times to the conduct of a Mem- 
ber who persists in irrelevance, or in 
tedious repetition, to direct him to dis- 
continue his speech. If a Member's 
conduct is grossly disorderly, or if he 
refuses to apologize for an unparlia- 
mentary expression, the Speaker or 
Chairman orders him to withdraw im- 
inediately from the House and its pre- 
cincts for the remainder of the sitting, 
and should he refuse to leave he is 
forcibly removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms and his messengers. If suspen- 
sion for the remainder of the sitting be 
deemed by the Speaker or the Chair- 
man an inadequate punishment for the 
breach of order, the offending Member 
may be named. The Speaker or the 
Chairman simply says, “I name you, 
James Thomas Millwright.” The mo- 
tion of suspension which follows the 
naming of a Member is moved by the 
Leader of the House, or, in his ab- 
sence, by another Minister. It is sim- 
ply and briefly worded, to this effect: 
“I beg to move that James Thomas 
Millwright, Member for Little Ped- 
dlington, be suspended from the service 
of the House.” It is put to the House 
immediately, no amendment or debate, 
or even an explanation by the offending 
Member, being allowed. If the offence 
has been committed in Committee, the 
proceedings are at once suspended, the 
Speaker is sent for, the House resumes, 
and the Chairman reports the circum- 
stances. The motion of suspension is 
then moved by the Minister and put by 
the Speaker. The Member thus sus- 
pended must forthwith quit the pre- 
cincts of the House, a term officially 
interpreted as “the area within the 
walls of the Palace of Westminster.” 
It will be noticed that the period of 
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suspension is not mentioned in the mo- 
tion. Formerly, the Standing Orders 
provided that for the first offence it 
was to be one week, for the second a 
fortnight, and for each further offence 
one month. But by amendments to 
the Orders made in February, 1902, the 
suspension continues in force till the 
end of the Session, unless previously 
rescinded. Suspension involves the for- 
feiture of the right of entry to the 
lobby, the smoking-room and dining- 
room, the library, the terrace, and, in- 
deed, to any portion of the Palace; but 
it does not exempt the Member from 
serving on any Committee for the con- 
sideration of a Private Bill to which he 
has been appointed, which is consid- 
ered an additional hardship. 

If too large a number of Members to 
be coped with effectively by the force 
at the command of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms disregard the authority of the 
Chair, the Speaker, by powers vested in 
him in February, 1902, may forthwith 
adjourn the House. The new Stand- 
ing Order was designed to cope with 
such a scene of disorder as that which 
occurred a short time previously, when 
a force of police was brought into the 
Chamber by Mr. Speaker Gully to re- 
move a number of the Irish Members 
who, as a protest against being clo- 
sured, refused to take part in the di- 
vision. “In the case of grave disor- 
der, arising in the House,” it runs, “the 
Speaker may, if he thinks it necessary 
to do so, adjourn the House without 
question put, or suspend any sitting 
for a time to be named by him.” In 
other words, the Speaker can turn out 
the lights and the reporters, leaving the 
disorderly Members to cool their anger 
in privacy and in darkness. 

The House has also the power of ex- 
pulsion. This punishment is resorted 
to only in the case of a Member guilty 
of a gross criminal offence. Strangely 
enough, it does not disqualify for re- 
election, if the expelled Member could 
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persuade a constituency to accept him. 
But to name a Member is the highest 
coercive authority vested in- the 
Speaker, or Chairman, for dealing with 
disorderly conduct in the House. 

But only those who have had the 
good fortune to be present in the House 
of Commons on one of those rare occa- 
sions when some violator of the privi- 
leges of the Legislature is brought to 
the bar for judgment have seen the 
Serjeant-at-Arms in all his glory. Par- 
liament can itself redress its wrongs 
and vindicate its privileges. It ac- 
knowledges no higher authority. It 
has the power summarily to punish 
disobedience of its orders and man- 
dates, indignities offered to its pro- 
ceedings, assaults upon the persons, or 
reflections upon the characters, of its 
Members, or interference with its offi- 
cers in the discharge of their duties. 
The Serjeant-at-Arms can arrest, under 
the warrant of the Speaker issued by 
order of the House, any person any- 
where within the limits of the kingdom. 
In the execution of the warrant he can 
call on the aid of the civil power. If 
he thinks it necessary he can even sum- 
mon the military to his assistance. He 
can break into a private residence be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, if he has rea- 
son to suspect that the person he is in 
search of is inside. 

The Serjeant-at-Arms brings his pris- 
oner to the House of Commons. A 
brass rod is pulled out from the re- 
ceptacle in which it is telescoped, and 
stretched across the line which marks 
the technical boundary of the Chamber 
at the bar. The sight of that glitter- 
ing rod is then as thrilling as the spec- 
tacle of the judge fixing on his black 
cap to impose the sentence of death. 
Behind the rod stands the prisoner. 
To his right is the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
earrying the glittering mace -on his 
shoulder. At the other end of the 
Chamber, standing on the dais of the 
Chair, is Mr. Speaker, in his flowing 
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silk gown, his face sternly set under 
his huge wig,—an awful figure indeed— 
delivering in the weightiest words he 
can command, amid the dramatic hush 
of the crowded Chamber, the sentence 
or reprimand of the House on the 
scorner or violator of its ancient 
privileges. 

In former times the prisoner at the 
bar was compelled to receive judgment 
kneeling. In February, 1751, a Scottish 
gentleman named Alexander Murray 
(brother of the Master of Elibank), hav- 
ing, in the course of a contested elec- 
tion at Westminster, under the very 
shadow of the House, spoken disre- 
spectfully of the authority of that au- 
gust assembly, was brought to the 
bar in custody. But so unimpressed 
was he by the crowded benches, by Mr. 
Speaker Onslow in wig and gown, by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms with the mace on 
his shoulder, that he flatly declined to 
kneel, though the Speaker sternly 
roared at him, “Your obeisance, sir! 
You forget yourself! On your knees, 
sir!” “Sir,” said Murray, “I beg to be 
excused; I never kneel but to God.” 
“On your knees, sir!’ again cried the 
Speaker. “Your obeisance,—you must 
kneel.” But down on his knees Mur- 
ray stoutly declined to go. ‘ That,” 
said he, “is an attitude of humbleness 
which I adopt only when I confess my 
sins to the Almighty.” The House 
declared that this obstinacy aggravated 
his original offence. “Having in a 
most insolent, audacious manner, at 
the bar of the House, absolutely re- 
fused to go upon his knees,” so ran the 
resolution of the House, “he is guilty 
of a high and most dangerous contempt 
of the authority and privileges of this 
House.” Murray was committed to 
Newgate, and so close was his con- 
finement that he was denied the visits 
of friends, and the use of pen, ink, and 
paper. Committal to prison by Par- 
liament lapses at the end of the Ses- 
sion. Accordingly, when Parliament 
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was prorogued the doors of Murray's 
prison had to be flung open. The 
House of Commons, however, was not 
satisfied that three or four months’ in- 
carceration had adequately purged the 
Scotsman of his audacious offence. 
Next Session a fresh warrant for his 
committal was made out and the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms went to his house to ar- 
rest him; but he had fled, and though 
a reward of £500 was offered for his 
discovery, he was never captured. 
Twenty years afterwards the custom 
requiring prisoners to kneel at the bar 
of the House of Commons was abol- 
ished. The last prisoner to suffer 
this indignity was a journaiist, Mr. 
Baldwin, the publisher of The St. 
James’s Chronicle. On March 14th, 1771, 
he was arrested for publishing a report 
of the proceedings of the House, and 
was compelled to prostrate himself ab- 
jectly at the bar while the Speaker 
scolded him for having dared to in- 
form the electors of the doings of their 
representatives in Parliament. In 
1772 a Standing Order was passed,—in- 
spired, as John Hatsell, the Clerk of 
the House, ingenuously suggests, by 
“the humanity of the MHouse’—by 
which it was ordered that in future de- 
linquents should receive the Speaker’s 
judgment standing. Perhaps the ac- 
tion of the House was accelerated by 
the cutting irony of the remark of 
Baldwin. On rising from his knees, 
after being censured, he said as he 
brushed the dust from his clothes, 
“What a damned dirty House.” Per- 
haps the House preferred to allow cul- 
prits to stand! at the bar rather than 
run the risk, by making them kneel, of 


_ exposing its majestic self any longer to 


such ridicule. 

The Peers, however, have never for- 
mally renounced this custom by Stand- 
ing Order. Warren Hastings was 
obliged to kneel at the bar of the 
House of Lords on being admitted to 
bail, in 1787, on his impeachment; and 
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again, at the opening of his trial in the 
following year, he remained ‘on his 
knees until directed to rise by the Lord 
Chancellor. “I can,” he afterwards 
wrote, half pathetically and half in- 
dignantly, “with truth affirm that I 
have borne with indifference all the 
base treatment I have had dealt to me, 
—all except the ignominious ceremonial 
of kneeling before the House.” Even 
on being called to the bar to hear his 
acquittal announced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, eight years subsequently, he had 
to undergo the same humiliating or- 
deal. But the Lords have not for 
many years now required a prisoner at 
the bar to kneel. 

Persons of all sorts and descriptions, 
as the journals of the House show, have 
stood at the bar of the Commons not 
only for disobedience of the orders of 
the House, for indignities offered to its 
character or proceedings, for insults to 
Members, for reflections on their char- 
acter and conduct in Parliament, for 
interference with the officers of the 
House in the discharge of their duties, 
but also to give evidence in enquiries 
instituted by the House, to plead some 
cause, or to receive the thanks of the 
House for services to the State. Sam- 
uel Pepys has stood there, to defend 
himself against charges of dereliction 
of duty as an official of the Navy Of- 
fice. To fortify himself for the ordeal 
he drank at home half a pint of mulled 
sack, and just before being called to 
the bar he added a dram of brandy. 
So completely did he answer the ac- 
cusations that he and his fellow offi- 
cials were acquitted of all blame. Ti- 
tus Oates, the perjurer, has stood there 
to relate the particulars of his Popish 
Plot. The great Duke of Wellington 
received at the bar the thanks of the 
House of Commons for his Services 
in the Peninsular Campaign. Mrs. 
Clarke, the discarded mistress of the 
Duke of. York, appeared there to give 
evidence in support of the charge 
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brought against his Royal Highness of 
having, as Commander-in-Chief, bar- 
tered in Army Commissions, a charge 
that was declared not proven, though it 
led to the Duke’s resignation. Warren 
Hastings stood there as a_ witness, 
close on thirty years after his impeach- 
ment. Members cheered him on his 
appearance, and when he retired they 
rose and uncovered. Daniel O’Connell, 
the first Roman Catholic elected to 
Parliament since the Revolution, stood 
there in 1828 to plead, and plead in 
vain, that he should be allowed to take 
his seat without subscribing to the oath 
which declared his faith to be idola- 
trous and blasphemous, an abjuration, 
however, that was abolished by the 
Catholic Emancipation Act which was 
passed in the following year. 
Persons not so distinguished or noto- 
rious have also stood at the bar, in 
the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
charged with whimsical breaches of 
privilege. A man named Hyde, who 
tried to obtain admission to Westmin- 
ster Hall at the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings, was rudely jostled into 
Palace Yard by a policeman. Hyde 
had the constable served with a sum- 
mons for assault. For this Hyde was 
arrested by the Serjeant-at-Arms, on 
the order of the House, brought to the 
bar, and actually committed to prison, 
for a breach of privilege in having at- 
tempted to bring an officer of the 
House before the ordinary legal tri- 
bunals of the land. But perhaps the 
most amusing instance remains to be 
told. Dick Martin, a well-known Irish 
Member in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century (founder of the excellent 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals), was greatly perturbed to 
find in a London newspaper some pas- 
sages of his speech in the House, the 
previous night, printed in italics. He 
complained to the House of having 
been misrepresented, and the reporter 
(who happened to be a fellow-country- 
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man of Mr. Martin) was brought to the 

bar for a breach of privilege. The 

journalist pleaded that the report was 

absolutely correct. “It may be,” re- 

plied the indignant Irish representa- 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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tive, “but I defy the gentleman to 
prove that I spoke in italics.” In this 
case the culprit was dismissed amid 
the laughter of the House. 

Michael MacDonagh. 





LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 


THE PrRIzE COMPETITION. 


I. 


Miss Bristowe to her niece, Miss Grace 
Bristowe. 


My dear Gracie—Your Aunt Sophie 
and I have been thinking so much of 
late about your brave resolve to earn a 
little money for yourself and be inde- 
pendent of your dear father, who has 
burdens enough on his purse, Heaven 
knows! We have not heard what you 
have decided to do, but have grave 
doubts as to the lasting lucrativeness 
of poker work, unless done on a very 
large scale. And book-binding, we 
understand, needs a long and rather 
expensive apprenticeship. Sweet-pea 
growing, I read somewhere recently, 
ean be profitable, but that needs not 
only knowledge but land, and I doubt 
if your father could spare you that; and 
I believe all the glebe is let. Poor man, 
he will soon need all the rent the glebe 
brings in if these terrible Radicals have 
their own way much longer, with their 
dreadful views about the Church. But 
what I wanted to tell you was that 
your aunt, when at a garden party at 
the Hall yesterday, met a very attrac- 
tive girl who had already received 
three guineas in prizes from The West- 
minster Gazette, and is quite confident 
of making much more. I doubt if you 
ever see the Westminster Gazette, which 
is certainly not your dear father’s color 
at all, but it is in other ways quite a 
nice paper, and really tries to be fair, 
I think, even if it fails. We see it 
whenever your uncle comes here, as he 


always brings it with him. It seems 
that every Saturday there is a prize 
competition, with quite good prizes, for 
literary people, and you were always 
so clever with your pen. Your aunt 
says that the one for next week is 
quite easy—to write a poem of four 
lines, the first two lines of which end 
with the words “editor” and “coast- 
guard.” ‘The prize is a guinea. Surely 
you could do that. [ will write for a 
Westminster Gazette and send it to you 
as soon as it comes, with all the par- 
ticulars. With love. 
I am your affectionate 
Aunt Meta. 


IL. 


Miss Grace Bristowe to her aunt, Miss 
Bristowe. 


Dear Aunt Meta,—How very good of 
you—just when I was getting so des- 
perate, too! Of course I will try—in 
fact I have tried already, but it is not 
as easy as you think, because there are 
so few rhymes to either of the words. 
Jack is going to try to get me a cheap 
copy of a rhyming dictionary when he 
goes to town to-morrow, and I am writ- 
ing to Uncle Basil to help me too. Mr. 
Rainey-Spong is also interesting himself 
in it. As he nearly won the Newdi- 
gate and is just bringing out a volume 
of poetry he ought to be very useful. 
We have been having some ripping ten- 
nis this summer. Much love. 

Your loving 
Gracie. 
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Ill. 


Miss Grace Bristowe to her uncle, Basil 
Heriot, All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


My Dear Uncle Basil,—You are so 
very clever, will you help me with a 
piece of literary work that I have on 
hand? I am trying to write a poem 
the third line of which must rhyme to 
“editor” and the fourth line to “coast- 
guard.” If I do it better than any one 
else I shall earn a guinea, and that 
is a good deal in these hard times, espe- 
ially as I want a new driver, and a 
brassie too. Please write by return of 
post if you can. 

Your loving niece, 
Grace. 


IV. 
Basil Heriot to his niece, Grace Bristowe. 


My dear Niece,—I fear you have ap- 
plied to the wrong source, nor even if 
I had any of the mastery of bouts rimés 
with which you are kind enough to 
credit me should I care to waste any 
time on such frivolity just now, when 
all my strength is needed for the com- 
pletion of the tenth volume of my com- 
mentary, and even this letter to you is 
making sad inroads on the day’s rou- 
tine. I gather from your hurried note 
that you are competing for some news- 
paper prize. If you must do such 
things I wish you would make an ef- 
fort to win one of The Westminsier’s 
guerdons offered for skill in translit- 
erating from the English into Greek. 
That would be worth doing; but possi- 
bly you, with your unfortunate addic- 
tion to manly pursuits, are of a differ- 
ent opinion. I wish you would try to 
be more like your aunt Frideswide, who 
had written an essay on the Chanson 
de Roland before she was your age and 
still knows nothing of golf. If ever I 
can help you in a more serious and 
worthy difficulty I shall be glad to 
make the time; but before you pro- 
pound your queries I hope you will be 
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quite sure in your mind that it is I, 
and I only, that can answer them. 
Your affectionate uncle, 
Basil Heriot. 
V. 


Miss Grace Bristowe to her aunt, Miss 
Bristowe. 


Dear Aunt Meta,—I am not having 
such an easy time as you expected, and 
I am beginning to believe in the say- 
ing that nothing good is ever done ex- 
cept by hard work. Jack could not get 
a rhyming dictionary second-hand, and 
it seemed absurd to spend much on a 
new one, and the stupid boy hadn’t the 
sense just to turn to those two words 
in the shop. Uncle Basil, too, was not 
very helpful. He seems to think that 
light poetry is hardly worth writing 
in Pnglish at all. As for poor Mr. 
Rainey-Spong, I happened to mention to 
father that we were composing a poem 
in collaboration, and he was furious, 
and said he did not pay curates for 
that, and made him visit all kinds of 
old frumps as a punishment. But I 
think it will be all right. 


Your loving Gracie. 


VI. 


The Rev. Athol Rainey-Spong to Miss 
Grace Bristowe. 


Dear Miss Gracie,—I am sending you 
by Gibbings’s boy the fruits of my in- 
dustry. I wish it could have been 
more worthy, but I have had an unex- 
pected number of small duties to per- 
form during the past two days. 

Yours most sincerely, A. R.-8S. 


VII. 


Miss Grace Bristowe to her aunt, Miss 
Bristowe. 


Dear Aunt Meta,—Here it is. Will 
you please send it in for me so as to 
save time. 

Your loving niece, Gracie. 

P.S.—I have already spent half the 
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money on a perfectly adorable puppy— 
an Aberdeen, quite pure. 


VIIL. 


Miss Bristowe to her niece, Miss Grace 
Bristowe. 


My very dear Gracie,—I have such sad 
news for you. The Westminster Gazette, 
which was delayed in the post, has only 
just come,and I find,to my great disap- 
pointment, that there were certain very 
restricting and, I think, very unfair con- 
ditions to that competition. The rules 
say that neither “creditor” nor “post- 
ecard” may be used; and this, I fear, 
disqualifies your really very excellent 
poem, which therefore I return. I am 
so very sorry to have raised your hopes 
so groundlessly. 

Your affectionate 
Aunt Meta. 

P.S.—I hope you will be able to in- 
duce the people to take back the dear 
little doggie. 

Punch. 
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1X. 


The Rev. Athol Rainey-Spong to Messrs. 
Peter & Co., publishers. 


Dear Sirs,—I enclose one more trifle 
which I should like printed at the end 
of the book, in the section entitled 
“Leviore plectro.” 


IMPROMPTU. 

Written at the request of a young lady 
who supplied the author with the termi- 
nal words of the first two lines and chal- 
lenged him to complete the quatrain. 
Station is naught. This man’s a bril- 

liant editor, 

And that a simple, plain, unlettered 

coastguard; 
Yet this one’s life’s made sad by many 
a creditor, 
While that one beams at but a pic- 
ture post-card. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 
Athol Rainey-Spong. 
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That part of literature which may be 
generally described as table-talk is by 
no means the least significant, as it is 
assuredly one of the most interesting. 
We include under the head not only the 
works definitely entitled ‘“‘Table-Talk,” 
such as Luther’s, Selden’s, Coleridge’s— 
all three particularly rich—but all au- 
thentic recorded conversations, such as 
the “Memorabilia” of Xenophon, the 
more familiar and personal part of two 
or three of the Platonic “Dialogues.” 
Goethe’s “Conversations with Ecker- 
mann,” Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” 
and the recorded conversations of Car- 
lyle. One would willingly exchange 
not a few of the solid and respectable 
books of the world for any one of 
these. Nay, we are not sure but that a 


work of real genius or profound learn- 
ing might not rather be missed from 
the vast library of mankind ‘than the 
pregnant sayings of Coleridge or the 
genial wisdom of “Eckermann,” or the 
angry prophecies of Carlyle. Few read 
the “Rambler” nowadays, but we de- 
light again and again in those strong, 
terse, sinewy sayings uttered by that 
half-blind, rugged old figure in gray 
clothes and brown wig while he was 
having “his talk out” at “Cock” or 
“Mitre” with his Scotch friend and 
biographer. 

The reason for this love of table-talk 
seems to us quite clear. It is the natu- 
ral inclination of the mind for direct, 
primal relations with strong and great 
natures. Even the most spontaneous 
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of writers, the most genuine of poets, 
the most popular of novelists, fails to 
approach quite as close to us as the 
ready and sincere talker. It is true 
that there are professional conversa- 
tionalists, who pose and talk for effect, 
aus there are also talkers who, like Ma- 
caulay, without in any way posing, 
simply shout you down by their com- 
mand of an inexhaustible supply of 
facts, and without thinking very deeply 
about them. But the writer, however 
sincere he may be, always, as a writer, 
poses to some degree. As Browning 
says of the greatest of all writers, if 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart in his 
sonnets, the less Shakespeare he. It 
is a beautiful dream to conceive of a 
poet stretching himself on a bank of 
violets, with a purling brook flowing at 
his feet, and the skylarks singing over- 
head, and creating half-a-dozen sonnets 
as easily and smoothly as a boy slides 
over a frozen pond. But unfortunately 
we possess not a few poets’ manu- 
scripts, and we know that poems are 
not produced that way. <A work of 
genius may be as “inevitable” as you 
will, and yet there is a deliberate strain 
in it, a consciousness that the author is 
setting about a piece of work on which 
judgment is to be passed, and which as 
an artistic product is to be challenged. 
The result is that no human work 
which is to get itself published and 
meet the gaze of a critical world (un- 
less, perhaps, we except some of the 
deeper, heartfelt works of introspective 
religious literature) is ever quite spon- 
taneous. The author considers not 
only what he shall say, but how he shall 
say it; and in thinking over this he 
must remember that in his wide con- 
stituency there are varieties and de- 
grees of mental power to all of which 
he must address himself, and which, 
therefore, compel deliberate choice and 
selection. These thoughts disturb the 
native, simple utterance which we may 
suppose characterized archaic poetry, 
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and compel, even in the lightest litera- 
ture, a certain reflective and artificial 
vein in the author. 

But from this element the literary 
talker is free. His audience is before 
him; he has no time for posing, no 
occasion for the more deliberate arts 
of composition; he speaks “as a man 
with his friend.” If it is literally 
“table” talk, the good dishes and the 
generous wine have imparted a genial 
glow to his nature which reflects itself 
in the sayings or arguments to which 
he gives utterance. Some of the most 
forcible of those pithy sentences of 
Johnson were uttered after the beef- 
steak and kidney pudding was re- 
moved, and certain it is that some of 
the most profound arguments of Socra- 
tes were delivered after he had drank 
enough wine to send most of his com- 
panions “under the table. Neither 
Goethe nor Coleridge was a great eater 
or drinker, and powerful as their talk 
is, profoundly wise and _ spiritually 
stimulating, we do not get quite so 
near to either as we do to Johnson. 
But Luther again, who avowed his 
love for “woman, wine, and song,” and 
whose strong nature rested on a great 
basis of animalism,—we come to close 
quarters with him in his table-talk, and 
feel his fierce and steady pulse beat. 
In general, we may say that this 
direct, simple utterance of author, 
not to reader, but to hearer, is the 
most honest and human element in 
literature. 

Were it omitted, what treasures we 
should lose! How much poorer life 
would become! How stilted and arti- 
ficial, comparatively speaking, the 
records of mankind would be! Con- 
sider the wonderful collection of books 
we call the Bible, and remember how 
much of them is conversation and the 
direct, simple, unpremeditated appeal 
of heart to heart. The parables and 
teachings of our Lord are parts of re- 
corded conversations, the confidential 
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talk of friends. The stories of Abra- 
ham, Moses, David, Solomon, Ruth,— 
how largely conversational they are, 
how easy the flow, how clear the 
outline, how these’ simple, preg: 
nant sayings stick in the memory! 
So with that great collection of narra- 
tives of the ancient world,—Plutarch’s 
“Lives.” One could live for a good 
while on a desert island very con- 
tentedly with that book; so one could 
with “Boswell” or “Eckermann.” And 
it is so because we feel the human 
heart-beat, we are in a familiar inti- 
macy with another mind. We drop in, 
as it were, while the author is loung- 
ing over the fire, instead of visiting him 
on occasions of ceremony when he has 
his frills and ruffles on, and when we 
feel a little abashed by the stateliness 
of the scene. In addition to the close- 


ness of intercourse, how often does 
some sudden flash in conversation light 
up a subject more than pages of 


learned argument. One has occasion- 
ally in one’s life had the sudden in- 
spiration to say something, one has had 
the good fortune to hear something 
said, on a particular theme, which was 
final; you felt that you could never 
find anything so good or read any- 
thing so witty, and that for you the 
matter in question was settled once for 
all. This is not true merely of men 
of genius or culture; perhaps it is even 
more true of ordinary men. The “in- 
evitable” verdict is often heard in a 
sentence, rough in form but pregnant 
in meaning, from a_ white-haired la- 
borer at an alehouse fireside, or from 
the untutored “gods” in the gallery, or 
even from that inconvenient “‘voice’”’ at 
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a political meeting. It is the simple, 
direct mind at work, telling you what 
it thinks. There is no posing, no elab- 
oration, no preparation, the judgment 
comes out plump, and Wisdom is justi- 
tied of her children. 

While the writer can only call up 
an imaginary audience who will possi- 
biy listen to what he has to say, the 
talker has his audience before him, a 
living flesh-and-blood reality. He has 
to meet it on the spot, he has to satisfy 
its reason, to calm its prejudices, to 
captivate its affections, and all by in- 
stantaneous expression,—which tends 
to generate in him an epigrammatic 
force which we look for rarely in very 
elaborated literature. The table-talker 
is not so much a teacher speaking er 
cathedré as one of a society of equals, 
stimulated to his best by the sharp 
thrust and parry of nimble minds. For 
it is impossible for a speaker to show 
his powers in an environment of the 
commonplace; he is rendered cold and 
dumb. He must receive from his audi- 
ence that generous current of intel- 
lectual force which relates them and 
him; for good talking is the outcome of 
the subtle interaction of mind and soul. 
In the case of the elaborate writer it is 
different, for he is usually in vacuo, a 
lone figure, wondering, as Carlyle won- 
dered of his “French Revolution,” what 
the world will say to the child of his 
brain. But the talker has the epitome 
of the world before him, he goes 
straight to its heart, wrestles with its 
conscience and intellect, and has not 
to wait for its verdict. “As iron sharp- 
eneth iren, so doth a man the face of 
his friend.” 
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THE TRAIL OF THE STANDARD OIL TRUST. 


In the course of proceedings against 
the Standard Oil Company in the Ohio 
Courts on a charge of conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, which resulted in a 
verdict of guilty against the defend- 
ants, the name of an undertaking reg- 
istered in this country has sprung up 
in a curious way, and the suggestion 
is put forward by the New York 
Journal of Commerce, and by other com- 
mercial newspapers in the United 
States, that the great Oil Trust is mak- 
ing use of this Hnglish concern in or- 
der to escape the responsibility of 
ownership or control of one of its sub- 
sidiaries in the United States. The 
prosecution, in the proceedings to which 
reference has been made, was seeking 
to prove connection between the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and various compa- 
nies which carry on business within 
the jurisdiction of the Court. One of 
these enterprises is the Manhattan Oil 
Company, whose principal business ap- 
pears to be the piping of crude petro- 
leum. It buys in districts where there 
is no competition from independent 
companies at a certain price, and in an- 
other where competition exists it pays 
a higher figure, but it sells all its oil to 
the Standard at a uniform rate. The 
company’s method of trading aroused 
the suspicion that it was controlled by 
the Rockefeller Trust, and upon the 
president of the concern being exam- 
ined, it was elicited from him that five 
of its fifteen hundred shares were held 
in Ohio, one by each of the directors, 
and that the rest were held by the 
General Industrials Development Syn- 
dicate, Limited, of London. This state- 
ment has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest as well as of indignation in the 
United States, and the question is be- 
ing asked whether an American corpo- 
ration can escape its liability under 


the law because its stock control is 
nominally in the hands of a holding 
company abroad. 

It was assumed that the Ohio Court 
was likely to endeavor to ascertain 
definitely whether 27 Walbrook—the 
office of the General Industrials Devel- 
opment Company—is really “one of the 
lurking-places of the Oil octopus,” to 
use the picturesque phraseology of the 
Journal of Commerce. Meanwhile, the 
records of the company at Somerset 
House are open to inspection, but it 
cannot be said that they throw very 
much light on the question. The Gen- 
eral Industrials Development Syndi- 
cate was formed in 1899 with a capital 
of £400,000 in £1 shares. Its articles 
of association gave it wide powers, in- 
cluding the right to form companies 
under the laws of foreign countries, 
and, as regards its capital, authorized 
the directors to issue share warrants to 
bearer. The first return filed at Som- 
erset House showed that the whole of 
the 400,000 shares, with the exception of 
seven, were held by Messrs. John Wre- 
ford Budd, Murray Johnson, Herbert 
Walter Johnson, and Arthur Statham 
Jecks, solicitors, of 24 Austinfriars, 
and the sole director throughout has 
been Mr. Horace Maxwell Johnson, of 
Hickwells, Chailey, Sussex. But ac- 
cording to the following returns filed 
the entire capital is now in share war- 
rants to bearer, so that it is impossible 
to say by whom it is held. On two oc- 
casions, however, the capital: has been 
reduced by the return, first of 8s 6d per 
share, and, secondly, of 5s 6d per 
share, and it now stands at £120,000 in 
400,000 shares of 6s each. Whether the 
syndicate which, according to the testi- 
mony of the president of the Manhat- 
tan Oil Company, holds the shares of 
that concern is an appanage of the 
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Standard Oil Trust cannot thus be as- 
certained from the registered docu- 
ments. But, in view of the conditions 
under which the Manhattan Company 
has been selling oil to the Rockefeller 
organization, it is not surprising that 
the belief that such a connection exists 
has arisen in the United States. That 
impression will probably be strength- 
ened by the knowledge that the capi- 
tal of the English company takes the 
form of share warrants to bearer. In 
any event, it does not seem probable 
that an American corporation would be 
able to evade its responsibilities under 
United States law simply because its 
stock was held by a foreign syndicate. 
The Economist. 
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But the adoption of a device of this 
kind might render it extremely difficult 
to follow the ramifications of an en- 
terprise like the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the idea that the Trust 
has resorted to such an arrangement. 
If that really be the case, we do not 
believe that the ultimate outcome will 
be advantageous to the Trust. Public 
opinion in the States is already vio- 
lently inimical to Rockefeller methods, 
and its resentment is likely to be 
heightened by the adoption by the 
Standard Oil directors of the tactics 
with which, rightly or wrongly, they 
are now being credited. 
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A liberal Government is the Lords’ 
opportunity. For many years the 
Peers, largely owing to the dominance 
of Lord Salisbury, have been too much 
accustomed to accept without question 
the acts and views of Conservative 
Governments to make any great im- 
pression on the public while that party 
is in power. But with the advent of a 
Radical régime everything changes. 
Then duty and inclination alike prompt 
the Lords to assert themselves. From 
their own point of view, putting aside 
wider considerations for the moment, 
they will indeed be mad if they do not 
come out boldly now and compel the 
attention of the country. If they hesi- 
tate or shrink from drastic action when 
they have before them a measure like 
the Government Education Bill, essen- 
tially unjust, essentially unequal in its 
operation, admittedly incomplete, abso- 
lutely illogical, grossly offensive to all 
not on the Government side, and by 
no means welcome to all who are, least 
of all to its sponsor the Minister for 
Education, the House of Lords must 


necessarily be regarded as a national 
institution that has survived its useful- 
ness. It is the great mistake of many 
friendly advisers of the Upper House 
that they can see danger only on the 
side of excessive activity. So long as 
the Lords never thwart the Commons 
and give no excuse for the charge of 
obstruction, they think all will be right. 
It is strange that they cannot see, or 
at any rate think no one else will see, 
that if the Lords exist only to assent 
to what the Commons do, they might 
as well not exist at all. They are 
plainly redundant. But if these friends 
with their precious balms for the Up- 
per House cannot see it, the English 
people very soon would. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that the House 
of Lords, we believe, is never so inse- 
cure in its position as at the end of a 
Conservative dispensation. For us 
there is no terror in Radical threats of 
dire things if the Lords oppose their 
plans. Let it come to a fair fight, we 
should be willing to give a very good 
price for the chances of the Lords 
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against the Kadicals. Englishmen like 
a good fighter: they would prefer the 
man who fought hard for a wrong opin- 
ion to him who.did not fight for a 
right one. If the Lords impress on the 
nation the idea that they are fighting 
hard for what they believe to be right, 
if they show courage and tenacity, they 
will from the first get much moral 
sympathy; in a sense they will have 
the nation’s good will, even though it 
were on the whole opposed to their 
attitude on the particular question. 
And if they have the people’s moral 
support, the Lords need not fear their 
intellectual dissent; for they have only 
to hold on, and the popular opinion 
will certainly change. 

Mr. Balfour was right when he 
said at Manchester on Monday that 
the centre of political interest had 
shifted to the House of Lords. It cer- 
tainly has, for the Lords’ treatment of 
the Education Bill will either fasten on 
the country’s schools a State-made re- 
ligion, wholly satisfying none and ex- 
tremely repugnant to a vast number, 
or it will open the way to religious 
freedom in education which the na- 
tion has not yet enjoyed. Incidentally, 
too, it may settle this Government's 
fate. We assume the Lords will have 
the courage of their opinion. In that 
case, if the Government accept the 
Lords’ amendments, they will be sus- 
pect, and probably odious, to their non- 
conformist supporters; if they reject 
them, they will lose the Bill and all 
the nonconformist sound and fury will 
have been for nothing. Nonconform- 
ists, at any rate, having missed the 
one thing they cared for, are not likely 
to be very enthusiastic in helping the 
Government to carry through the other 
items in their programme. It will 
give no very lively satisfaction to the 
small Liberal shopkeeper that he 
helped to put trade unions above the 
ordinary law if he fails to obtain his 
own reward in educational ascendency 
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at the cost of the Church. And the 
Government must be left no loophole 
for escape: either a fair comprehensive 
settlement or no Bill at all. It is open 
to the Lords to put the whole fortunes 
of the Bill to the touch on a single is- 
sue. Mr. Birrell, who was then Min- 
ister for Education, held out in 
speeches made either immediately be- 
fore or during the election that the 
Government educational settlement 
would give parents of all denomina- 
tions alike the right to have their chil- 
dren taught in the religious views of 
the communion to which they belonged. 
It was on this representation that the 
Government obtained their majority, so 
far as educational issues affected the 
election. But it turned out to be a 
misrepresentation. Not, of course, that 
Mr. Birrell intended to deceive; he 
meant to and, we believe, did frame his 
measure on those lines; but he was 
overruled. True, a more heroic or less 
accommodating mind might have pre- 
ferred to resign rather than fail to 
honor his representations; but that 
were a counsel of perfection unattain- 
able by the ordinary politician. The 
Lords at any rate are on unassailable 
ground, if they amend the Bill so as 
to make it agree with Mr. Birrell’s 
holding out. They can then say, This 
is what the people had before them 
as the ministerial policy when they 
voted for this Government: therefore 
we have made the Bill agree with 
what, as far as it is possible to know, 
the people were supporting. If you 
wish to depart from your representa- 
tions, if you have good reasons for 
changing your mind, you must go back 
to the people again. You must take 
their opinion on your change of front. 
You must either pass the Bill you led 
the country to suppose you would 
pass or you must drop the question 
altogether. If the Lords take up 
this position, which they can do on a 
proviso to the first section, the Gov- 
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ernment will find it very difficult to 
resist. 

Even the most timid advisers and 
friends of the Lords can hardly think 
this course would be too audacious; 
for it is merely defending popular 
right. Mr. Baifour could hardly think 
so; though he is greatly inclined to 
magnify the House of Commons at the 
cost of the Lords. At Manchester his 
description of the relative position of 
the two Houses was not accurate. He 
was dealing of course in custom and 
practice, not in law: in law he would 
have been very wrong indeed. But in 
practice he was wrong in limiting the 
power of the Lords all through by the 
views of the Commons. It is not to the 
Lower House, but to the country, that 
the Lords must yield. There was a 
time when in practice the country and 
the House of Commons had to be taken 
as synonymous; hence the financial dis- 
ability of the other House. But the 
country now is able to speak and act 
for itself and does; the House of Com- 
mons is correspondingly less powerful. 
As a chamber the House of Commons 
now practically does nothing. The re- 
sult of .a general election, not the 
House of Commons, determines from 
which side a Government shall be 
chosen. It is no longer true that polit- 
ical power centres in the House of 
Commons. The two great political 
forces now are the country and the 
Government of the day; and the change 
which has brought about this result has 
affected the House of Commons more 
than the House of Lords. Mr. Bal- 
four does not realize this, and a sen- 
tence of his at Manchester explained 
why. Pointing out that to create an 
elective second chamber would be to 
derogate from the supremacy of the 
other, “I am too much of a man of the 
House of Commons” he said “to de- 
sire it.” He would have been speaking 
accurately had he ended his sentence 
at “Commons.” 
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Meantime he was certainly caring for 
the prestige and quality of the Com- 
mons, when he was parrying with all 
his might on Wednesday the -back- 
handed blow the Government’s plural 
voting bill aims at University repre- 
sentation. Nothing could be more un- 
real than the grounds assigned for this 
attack on the Universities. We all 
know that the Government desire a 
change that will practically throw the 
return of University members, for Ox- 
ford and Cambridge at any rate, into 
the hands of resident dons, because a 
majority of these are Liberals; Lib- 
erals at least say they are and have 
been saying so for twenty years. Non- 
conformists want it because they are 
jealous of Oxford and Cambridge, with 
their aristocratic and ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions. All may be changed now, 
but the aroma clings about the two 
places. The Labor party want it, be- 
cause they suspect Oxford and Cam- 
bridge of being homes of the rich. 
And no doubt the converse motives are 
really influencing supporters of Uni- 
versity representation much more than 
the grounds put forward. There is 
much unreality in politics. But in the 
battle of arguments in the House there 
can be no question as to the marked 
inferiority of the Liberal case. Even 
Mr. Asquith could make no better point 
than that so brilliant an alumnus as he 
had no University vote because he did 
not care to pay his M.A. fee. But if 
the objection is that the fee qualifica- 
tion is too high, then lower it; give 
votes to B.A.s. But the Government 
do not propose that. The Labor mem- 
bers’ objection cannot be taken seri- 
ously, for it amounts to nothing but 
that University members have not 
voted in the way Labor members think 
they ought to have voted. On the other 
hand it is a true point that the Uni- 
versities have let in, and will let in 
many exceptional men who could not, 
and would not, get in by the ordinary 
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hurly-burly of election. To pretend 

that high mental equipment is an elec- 

tioneering asset is sheer nonsense. 

When a constituency is on the look-out 

for a candidate, it thinks first of his 

purse: second of his party probity; 
The Saturday Review. 
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third of his capacity to bellow plati- 
tudes glibly: of his mental calibre not 
at all. As democracy spreads, not to 
be exactly like every other man will 
be a distinct hindrance in political 
life. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A new series, entitled the ‘Tudor and 
Jacobean Library,” is announced by 
the University Press at Oxford, the 
following volumes in which are to be 
published before Christmas—Knyvett’s 
“Defence of the Realme,” with an in- 
troduction by C. Hughes; Howell’s 
“Devises,” with an introduction by 
W. A. Raleigh, who is performing a 
similar service for Peacham’s “Com- 
pleat Gentleman”; Greville’s “Life of 
the Renowned Sir Philip Sidney,’ to 
which an introduction is contributed 
by N. C. Smith; and Evelyn’s “Sculp- 
tura,” and Pepys’s “Memoirs of the 
Royal Navy,” each containing an in- 
troduction by C. F. Bell. 


The large constituency of readers 
who have found pleasure and enlight- 
enment in Lilian Whiting’s “The 
World Beautiful” and other books dis- 
cussing serious and mystical ques- 
tions of life, thought and the spir- 
itual world will find her latest 
volume “From Dream to Vision of 
Life” marked by the same qualities 
which have pleased them before. Men 
of science may be unable to take Miss 
Whiting’s scientific views seriously; 
and readers of profound religious con- 
victions may find her reflections upon 
high themes inadequate; but Miss 
Whiting has her field and she culti- 
vates it with assiduous attention. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“Last Verses” 


Susan Coolidge’s 


(Little, Brown & Co.) will bring a pang 
of regret to many readers, not merely 
because they are the last verses of one 
of the most delicate and spiritual of 
all our singers, but because so few 
writers now-a-days are giving us verse 
of at all the same quality and beauty. 
One may open these pages anywhere, 
and come upon lines like these: 


“How shall the stone be rolled away?” 
Ah, many a heart, with terrors pent, 
Has breathed the question as it went, 
With faltering feet and failing breath, 
In the chili company of death, 

Adown the narrow path and straight, 
Which all must traverse soon or late, 
And nearing thus the dreaded tomb, 
Just in the thickest, deepest gloom, 
Has heard the stir of angel wings, 
Dear voices, sweetest welcomings, 
And, as on that first Easter day, 

Has found the dread stone rolled away. 


Such, it may be trusted, was the 
poet’s own experience when the end 
came, last year, to the beautiful life 
which her sister describes so exqui- 
sitely in her preface to these poems. 


Among E. P. Dutton & Company’s 
fall publications are “The History of 
the Papacy in the 19th Century,” in 
two volumes, by Dr. Frederik Nielsen, 
Bishop of Aalborg, and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Copenhagen, translated 
under the direction of Arthur James 
Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Canon of Canter- 
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bury; also the “History of the Italian 
Republics in the Middle Ages,” by 
J. C. L. Sismondi, with a memoir df the 
author by William Boulting. This 
work is entirely recast, and supple- 
mented in the light of recent historical 
research. ‘They will also publish im- 
mediately in The Master Musicians Se- 
ries the Life of Tchaikovsky by Ed- 
win Evans, with portraits and fac 
simile. 


The publication by Harper & Bros. 
of the complete poetical and dra- 
matic works of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne has naturally revived in- 
terest in that poet and led to the 
publication of several volumes of 
selections from his verse. Of these the 
fullest and most satisfactory is the 
volume of Selected Lyrical Poems, 
which Harper & Bros. publish. This 
includes the whole of Swinburne’s 
first published volume “Poems and 
Ballads” in which were “Laus Ven- 
eris” and other lyrical pieces which 
the poet dedicated to Edward Burne 
Jones; and besides these a number of 
later lyrics. Swinburne, magician 
with words though he is, has never 
excelled the lyrical grace and sweep 
of his first verse; and this volume 
gives the reader, in moderate compass 
and in an attractive dress, the most 
characteristic of Swinburne’s work. 


It is a rare gift tc be able to write 
for children as charmingly as does Mrs. 
Bland (“E. Nesbit”) with little touches 
now and then which delight the lucky 
papa or mamma who is reading her 
aloud, and yet with none of that de- 
liberate playing to the parental gallery 
which the juvenile audience so justly 
resents. “The Railway Children” is 
one of the best children’s books ever 
written. Roberta, Peter and Phyllis, 
with their brave little mother, are over- 
taken by a mysterious calamity which 
separates them from their father, and 
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sends them from their comfortable 
home in London to a poor little country 
cottage, where their best playground 
is the railway and their most valued 
playmates are the station-master, the 
brakeman and the engineers. Boys 
and girls alike will find the succession 
of incidents of absorbing interest, and 
will be blissfully unconscious of the 
wholesome lessons they are learning 
from them. The Macmillan Co. 


A peculiar interest will attach to the 
new study of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
by Frederika Macdonald, from the fact 
that the author claims to have discov- 
ered that the original documents upon 
which are based all existing concep- 
tions of Rousseau’s life and character 
were deliberately falsified by his ene- 
mies. Photographs of these docu- 
ments accompany the text, showing 
where these corrections have been 
made. The book is divided into five 
sections, the first dealing with the con- 
ditions prior to the new criticism; the 
second with the documentary proofs 
supporting the theory that Madame 
D’Epinay’s Memoirs form part of a 
plot to bring Rousseau’s name into dis- 
repute; the third sets forth the object 
and plan of this false history and the 
subsequent myths which arose out of 
it; the fourth reproduces the legend of 
the seven crimes; and the last the 
correspondance littéraire. Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall will issue the work in 
two volumes. 


Few persons could write more 
authoritatively upon “Putting the Most 
Into Life” than Booker T. Washington, 
for his own career is a striking illus- 
tration of the truth which he teaches. 
His little volume, bearing that title, 
and containing half a dozen of the 
week-end talks on practical subjects 
which he is in the habit of giving to 
the students of Tuskegee is full of good 
sense, good humor and helpful pur- 
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pose and may well be useful to young 
people of either sex and of any race. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. who publish 
it, publish also, in attractive little 
volumes of similar external appear- 
ance, Professor Brander Matthews’s 
discriminating and thoughtful address 
upon the strength and weakness of 
“The American Character’; a charm- 
ing study of the life of Saint Francis 
of Assisi by Professor Oscar Kuhns of 
Wesleyan University; and a Long- 
fellow Calendar, edited by Anna 
Harris Smith, which presents an apt 
sentiment from Longfellow’s verse for 
each day of the year. 


“Jewel Weed” by Alice Ames Win- 
ter, should be one of the successes of 
the season. Novels in which municipal 
reform plays a leading part have been 
popular of late, and in none of them 
has there been a stronger combination 
of attractive qualities—an ingenious 
plot with two _ effectively-contrasted 
love affairs, good character-drawing, 
striking episodes, and a sparkling style. 
The scene is laid in a Minnesota city 
whose identity is thinly disguised un- 
der the name “St. Etienne;” and the 
leading figures are two college friends, 
one returning to take charge of an in- 
herited estate, the other making his 
own way in newspaper work; a local 
magnate in whose patronage of the 
arts — his tiny volumes bound in ooze, 
his furniture, “wherein forgotten 
Gothic forms were commingled with 
forms that never man saw before,” his 
pottery and rugs, and the magazine for 
which he evolves his “smart young 
aphorisms” —one suspects a_carica- 
ture of a current celebrity; the mag- 
nate’s protegé Ram Juna, with his 
coterie of admiring women; the city 
boss; and, for herdines, a girl with 
wealth, traditions and education, and 
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the young society reporter from whom 
the book takes its name, whose beauty 
and Ambition stimulate real refinement 
and loveliness of soul. The Bobbs-" 
Merrill Co. ; 


- 


In the crowd of commonplace books, ” 


one seizes with delight on Clara Bell's 
admirable traaslation of Pierre Loti’s 
“Disenchanted.” It might seem to de- 
tract from the artistic merit of the 
book to suggest that it was written 
with a purpose—the purpose of settin 
before the Western world the misiifll 
ble plight of the Turkish woman of 
rank to-day, shut up in her old-time 
seclusion and yet with her ambitions 
and emotions stirred by the literature 
and art of Europe. But so vivid is the 
impression made by the three little 
black shades who move across its 
pages that one feels that the appeal is 
not his but theirs. The hero of the 
story is a French novelist—at many 
points, Loti’s own portrait—to whom a 
young Turkish girl, on the eve ‘of a 
forced marriage, is moved to write in 
appreciation of his work. When he 
comes to Constantinople two years 
later as an attaché of the embassy she 
writes again, and, with two of her 
friends, arranges for a meeting. The 
succession of stolen interviews which 
follows between these “three poor 
souls in torment” and the man whose 
pen they believe might free them, is 
described with extraordinary delicacy 
and skill, and always in the back- 
ground appear, in response to what M. 
Doumic has called Loti’s “marvellous 
power of evocation,” the wooded hills, 
the palaces of Stamboul and the 
reaches of the Bosphorus. The charm 
of detail tempts the reader toislinger, 
but the deepening intensity of Bie plot 
hurries him on to its conclusion. The 
Macmillan Co. i 
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